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FPucATion, Torquay.—A Married Clergy- 
rank and fortune, =a educate with his daughters, 14 and 16 years o 
age, 200. per ann 

Address the Rev. “A.B.” Belvidere-house, Torquay, Devon. 


TsDUCATION BY THE SEA, Weston-Park | 

School, Wellington House, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset.—The 

Rev. J. HOPKINS, assisted by able Masters, continues to receive a 
Umited number of young gentlemen. 

Mr. H. will treat for the EXCHANGE of one of his SONS and the 
services ofan ARTICLED PUPIL or ASSISTANT. 
EDUCATION. —A Lady, 25 years of. age, 

4 ig desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT as ‘GOVERNESS in a 
family where the children are young. She instructs in Music, the 
rudiments of French, with a sound English education. 

Address “ . Z.," Mrs. H. Oliver's, Abington-street, Northampton. — 


JADUCATION for LITTLE BOYS, i in Brighton. 


—The Misses ASHBY receive YOUNG GENTLEMEN for 
board and education, at 23, Glocester-place. In this establishment the 
ease and pleasures of home are combined with the regularity of 
school discipline. The Pupils enjoy the benefit of maternal care, as all 

i¢ arrangements are under the immediate superintendence of 
Mrs. Ashby. References are allowed to the parents of pupils, and a 
prospectus will be forwarded on applic 





entitled “The Parent’s Great Commission,” wishes to receive 
under her care and to Educate THREE YOUN LADIES 
ce to her Grace the Duchess Dowager of Sentieen: her Grace 
the Duchess of Roxburghe; and Lady Pilkington, Chevet, Yorkshire. 
troubling the referees, communicate with the Authoress of 
“The Parent's Great Commission,” the Rectory, Stanton-by-Dale, 
Derby. na 
r-square, ( cambria we. 
DUCATION.—The Rev. W. BAH AM, M.A., 
receives BOARDERS, whom he instructs in strict accordance 
with the principles of the Established Church. 
is especially designed to prepare them for entering the University. 
Terms, Fifty Guineas per Annum. The Vacation terminates on MON- 
DAY. the 22nd instant. 


DUCATION AL HOME .—Health, Kind 
Treatment, and a Liberal Education.—Young Gentlemen of 
delicate health, and others whose friends may wish to place them at a 
School near the Sea, are received in an Establishment of high respect- 
ability, in one of the most salubrious spots on the Southern Coast, near 
to a railway station, and within two hours’ reach of the metropolis, 
there being trains to ‘and fro four times a day. 
Full particulars, with the terms of the School, may be obtained on 
application to Mrs. MAXFIELD, Gloucester Hotel, Brighton. 


| DUCATION. — WANTED, 
in the 


Christmas Vacation, a YOUNG MAN, 
nd 25, to assist a Clergyman in the Management of a Scho 
North of England. He must be a good penman, and, in addition to 
hat is termed the English Department, be able to take the junior 
classes in Latin. 
Also an ARTICLED PUPIL, who would have an opportunity of 
atinuing his Studies in French, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. 
Rey. THos, HOWARTH, Broombank House, Sheffield. 
y 
j DU CATION. — CAVENDISH HOU SE 
CAVENDISH-ROAD, 8t. John's-wood.—The ensuing TERM 
i] COMMENCE on THURSDAY, JANUARY 25. The highest pro- 
talent is engaged for every department of study, and the 
hole system of moral and intellectual training is under the immediate’ 
perintendence of the Principal, who has for many years successfully 
conducted the education of young ladies. A German governess is resi- 
dent in the establishment. 


after the 


the names of attendant professors, may be ob- 


man OFFERS a very desirable HOME for a YOUNG LADY of 1 
f | 
| 


} 





| mercial Pursuits. 


The tuition imparted | 


| ments are the most complete desired in a first-class 


between the ages of 19 | 


| WHITE, late of Restoration House, 


TT 


DUCATION.—The Authoress of the Book | 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 


Hants sath rospectuses may be had on application to GEORGE 
EDM( INDSON, Principal. The first Session of 1855 will commence on 
the 25th of January. 


| ENGL ASH EDUCATION.—Wanted, in a re- 


spectable School, a young FRENCH LADY who wishes to 
become proficient in the English language. 
Address by letter — paid to “ FLEDA,” care of Mr. J. Davies, 
5, High-street, Shrewsbury 


FLLLER SLIE HOUSE, LEWISHAM HIGH. 
4 


ROAD, recently in the oceupation of J. E. Lee, Esq.—Miss 
Rochester, having removed nearer 
for the convenience 


town to the above healthy locality, 


| THE 


| 
fil 


| Euglish Education. 


of Masters, | 


begs to announce that her Pupils will return on WEDNESDAY, the | 


25th instant. 
A VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
ONA-HOUSE SCHOOL, Douglas, 


\ Man.—At this school young Gentlemen are prepared for the 
Universities, the Military Colleges, or the Army (direct) ; 
To parents, desiring for theirsons a liberal education, 
and sound religious and moral training, with the comforts of home, Mr. 
ADAMS confidently recommends his establishment. 


HE REV. THOMAS HOWART H, 

(late of St. John's College. Cambridge) receives PUPILS 
BROOM-BANK HOUSE, near Sheffield, to be Educated for 
Universities, and for Professional and Commercial pursuits. 
Bank House is pleasantly situat~d on the Glossop-road, within an easy 


at 
the 


Isle of 


or for Com- | 


MIDLAND SCHOOL, neir Coventry, 


“ An effort to make a school what it should 
Apply to Mr. WYLEs for papers. 


N ASSISTANT IN A SCHOOL.—A Young 

Man, in his Twentieth year, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT to 
teach the rudiments of Latin and Greek, with the usual routine of an 
He has had some ae in teaching. 

For partie ulars apply to “ Rev. Dr. vation House, ——— 

YOARDING-SCHOOL ECONOMY.— 

> There are VACANCIES after the Christmas Recess for 
30 ARDERS in a well-known School of high standing. ‘Terms, including 
Classics, Mathematics, French, and Commercial Literature, 18 Guineas 
perannuam. Goo! Hin with every domestic comfort, will be found, 
The School will REOPEN on MONDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1855. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to “ W. C. B.,” Post-office, 


Eccleshall. 
SE aL. E CT EDUCATION.—BRIGH’ rON.—An 
. married, who receives a limited number only, will have 
VAC ‘Ne IES at Christmas. The plan of study is broad and thorough, 
minute attention being paid to each pupil 
are eminently adapted to secure health 


be.” 


The domestic arrangements 


and comfort. Saltwater- 


| bathing provided for each pupil 


B.A. | 


Broom- | 


distance of the town, near the Botanical Gardens, and is well adapted | 


for educational purposes. 

A prospectus, including terms, 
at the Office of this Paper. 
day, Jan. 25. 

HE GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 

t Clapham, under the direction of the Rev. 

-R, has (for the sake ot larger and more commo- 

dious premises) lately been REMOVED to Grove-house, Clapham- 

common, a mansion affording every convenience and comfort, with 

extensive and beautiful pleasure 
fitted up with gymnastics upon 


&e.. 
lhe next Half-year commences on Thurs- 


unusually large scale. The arrange- 
blishment. In 
this institution young gentlemen are carefully prepared for the army, 
navy, commerce, and the learned professions, and every attention i 

paid so as to impart asound English education. The theoretical and 
practical culture of German and French at the same time forms one of 
its distinguishing features, and is such as to supersede entirely 
necessity of sending children abroad for the acquirement of these lan- 
guages. For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Director as above. 


WILLOW LODGE, NEAR SOWE {BY BRIDGE. 
‘THE MISSES PILTER (daughters 
late Rev. R. Pilter) beg to announce that they 
the above Establishment for a limited number of 
January 30. 
Willow Lodge (lately the seat of Thos. F. Sutcliffe, Esq.) 
commodious mansion, in a beautiful and salubrious situation, ; 
rounded by extensive pleasure-grounds. 


of the 


Pupils Tuesday, 


ur- 
Its pro xximity to the Lance i- 


shire and Yorkshire Railway renders ite asy of access from all parts of 


the kingdom. 

The constant aim of the Misses Pilter will be to ensure the health, 
happiness, and intellectual improvement of their pupils, by granting 
them every indulgence consistent with a well ordered household, anc 


| by imparting sound instruction in English and Continental literature 


uses, W 
tained of Mr. ROLANDI, Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berners-street, Oxford- | 


ttreet. 


DUCATION. —STAFFORD.— 
Mr. CHRITCIILEY desires to present his thanks to his Friends 
and the Public, for the very liberal support he has received since his 
removal to his present residence, and begs to assure them that no 
care shall be wanting on his part to render the intellectual and moral 
culture available for all the purposes of active life: and he hopes, by 
eqnstant attention, to merit a continuance of their favour. 5 
Foregate-street, Stafford, Dec. 29th, 1854. 
The Young Gentlemen are rere - a ME their STUDIES 
on WEDNESDAY, the 24th of JANUS 
| DUCATION.—The situation 
HOUSE, ST. PETER'S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
orating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
eto the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
¢ principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
th, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
th pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 
Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
__ limited. 


| DUCATION. meet LADY, conduc ting | a long- 

established Finishing-School in the ¢ ‘ountry of high respectability, 

to fill TWO VACANCIES, occurring after Christmas, with the 

aghters of Clergymen, of which her school is largely composed, and 

0 whom she makes a considerable reduction in her terms, charging for 

Board and a complete Engish Education, with French, Drawing in 

arious styles, Dancing, the Pianoforte, and Singimg, but Thirty Gui- 
perannum. Italian, when required, Two Guineas extra. The 

nch language is taught by a Parisienne, and each accomplishment 

imparted in the best manner, while the house and domestic arrange- 

ntsare superior. High references can be given to gentlemen and 

symen whose ony putes are pupils. 
ddress (prepaid) ‘ ” care of Mr. WILLIAMS, Music Publisher, 
* tea, , Cheaps ide, London. 


r . 
i DUCATION.—Mr. STEELE, having given 
up his Day School, in compliance with the wishes of many of 
friends, continues to devote his sole and undivided attention to his 
BOARDERS. He begs respectfully to draw the consideration of Pa- 
its and Guardians to the advantages which he hopes he is enabled 

d hold out. His house, which is situated in the most pleasant part of 
Bay of Douglas, has been erected by himself, without regard to 
nse, for the express accommodation of his Pupils; and has been, 
ring the last winter, greatly enlarged and improved, so as to render 
&s complete as possible in every respect for the purposes for which it 
ded. It possesses large, lofty, and well-aired schoolrooms, 

able sleeping apartments and dressing-rooms, and, being in 

diate proximity to the Beach, it commands at once safe and con- 

ent Bathing. There are few places in the British dominions so 

i known as the Isle of Man is for its healthful influence 2s; and its 
surrounding Kingdoms renders it remarkably 

ing Establishment. The system of Education 

Strictly intellectual; and the course of study embraces ev ery subject 
oe! sical, Mathematical, and Commercial, necessary for a liberal 
tion. The Recreation Grounds are ample. The Dietary is most 

1, Road the domestic arrangements are under Mrs. Steele’s con- 


“of GR )VE- 





Mr, “STEELE will, “have some VAC ANCIES after the Midsummer 
acation. Early application is respectfully requested. 
ces of the most unquesticnable respectability can be given. 


Kote rences, terms, forwarded on applicat 


r y ° 

DRIV 2 A’ TE £E DUC ‘ATION. —There is 
YACANCY at E aster in the family of a Clergyman, who pre- 

pares a limited number of PUPILS for the Universities, the public 
schools, or professions. The course of study (which is varied, to meet 
the pupil's future destination) embraces ev 
new University statutes, with the scien and 
The Advertiser can appeal, for the success of 
clergymen and professional men who have been educated by him 
during the last twenty years. Education, and not instruction only, 
is his aim; and his pupils have distinguished themselves both at the 
Universities and public schools. References to clergymen and gentle- 
men of acknowledged learning and piety, whose sons are now under 
his care. The domestic arrangements and treatment are those of a 


accomplishments. 
his system, to many 


| private family rather than of a school. 


| by letter (prepaid) to the “ 





and terms (which are moderate, with no ertra) 
Rev. B. D.” Post-office, Great Malvern. 


TAM ry aa > 
4, DUCATION —The Head Master of an 
4 endowed Grammar School having a house rent free, and a good 

salary, is thereby enabled to offer a limited number of BOARDERS 

greater advantages than moderate terms usually command. Having 
highly distinguished himself at the University in Classics, Mathematics, 
and omposition, and been several years a Senior Master in one of the 
first Schools in England, he is enabled, from a long and successful 
ex pe’ rience, to promise a rapid and sound progress, especially to those 
whose education has been neglected. He is assisted by a high 

Wrangler of Cambridge, and an Eng “0 and Foreign Master. The 

House and School were built expressly for a few years ¢ 

at a considerable expense, and are most agreeably and healthi 

ated in one of the Midland Counties. The course of instruction in- 

cludes Classics, Mathematics, English, French, and Drawing. German, 

if required. There are no free Scholars. Inclusive Terms, for boys 
under thirteen, 481; for boys between thirte and sixteen, Fifty 

Guineas, . 


Address “ A, Y.,” 


For references 


apply 


yUrpose 


n 


2, Hanover-place, Clifton, Bristol. 


Suns of Clerqymen, 


- 4 
Far the 
I EICESTER COLLEGIATE SCH( OL. 

4 Vice-Presidents : 

The Right Hon. the EARL Howe. 

The Right Hon. VISCOUNT MAYNARD 

Visitor: 
The LoxD Bishop OF THE DIOCESE. 
Examiners: 

The Rev. J. Babington, Vicar of Cossington 
The Rev. E, T. Vaughan, Vicar of St. 
The Rev. T. Jones, Vicar of St. Margaret's. 
Head Master, the Rev. A. Hill, M.A 
Second Master P. J. F. Gantillon, Esq a " 
Third Master, the Rev. H. D. Millet iy 
English Master, Mr. S. Bull. 
French Master, M. Caillard. 
German Master, Dr. Selss. 
Lecturer on Chemistry, Dr. Bernays. 

The regular course of instruction « r 
Languages, Mathematics, Arithmetic, 
Geography. 

Instruction is given twi ice a wee 
tional charg 8 

There are two exhibitions of 35h. 
University. 

Entrance fee (devoted to the exhibitior ) two 

Terms for Boarders in the Head Master’ s h 
annum. 

For those who enter the 
charged. 

Terms for 
annum 

A Prost ith full particul saphag ag 
Examiners, may ‘be had by applying to the Head Mast 


and Latin 


, History, and 


eek 


Writing, Chemi 


k in French and German, at an addi- 


a year, each tenable 


ruineas 
use, 30 guineas 


per 


School above 14 years of age, 35 


thers than the sons of Clergymé 2 s 


he Re s of the 


nd playgrounds attached, the latter | ™ . 
. | situation; 


may be had of the Principal, or | 
| mence on Tuesday. 


| made to several clergymen and to the parents of the 7 pupils, 


the | 
| for the Universities, &. 


intend to open | 


is a most f 
| with great success by Mrs. 


i | bent of 
one | 
| MENTS, upon ry h he could enter early in the ensu 


branch required by the | 


| seller, Shaftesbury How 


3+ guineas is | 


per 
| by 


os elias | sington, Musicseller, a bankrupt, nearly Thirty } 
| by 


| moderate 


For Terms (inclusive) and References apply to “ M. A.,” 
Lansdowne-place, Brighton. 


76, Upper 


LAREMONT HOUSE SCHOOL, WAKE- 
FIELD. Conducted by Miss WEIR, assisted by efficient resident 
Governesses and Visiting Masters. Miss Weir has considerably ex- 
tended her premises for the ace: mmmodation of her Pupils, and will be 
glad to receive early applications from Parents who may be desirous of 
placing their daughters | in herestablishment. The next Term will com- 
January 
Pri rspectuses and r 


erences forwarded on applic ation. 


REPARA’ TORY BOARDING SCHOOL for 


Young Gentleme' nD, “Falcon House,” Newark.—Miss FOSTER 
receives little Boys, under 12 years of age, to whom she imparts the 
elements of a sound education, with the view of preparing them for 
more advanced studies. Faleon House is in a healthy and cheerful 
and the health and domestic comforts of the Pupils are 
carefully attended to. 

The Vacation will end on the Ist of February 


Reference may be 


‘OUTH DEVON.—A Graduate of C ambridge, 
Ls late Scholar of St. John’s College, receives PUPILS to be prepared 
Valuable Exhibitions, tenable at either Oxford 
or Cambridge, are attached to the School. French and German are part 
of the regular course. 
For terms, references, and further information, apply to the Rev. the 
Head Master, Grammar-School, Kingsbridge, Devon; or to Mr. 
ROGER LipsTONE, Bookseller, Plymouth. 


TTUNBRIDGE WELLS. — BURLINGTON- 
HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT for YOUN( aya ey conducted 
CHARLES HAYMAN, » devotes the 
whole of her time (assisted by well-qualified pore hae to the health, 
comfort, and education of her pupils. 
The house is very large, and thoroughly heated with a hot-air stove. 
Terms moderate. A VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL 
References are kindly — to the Rev. HUGH AL LEN, Incum-, 
e's. Wiutechapel, London ; and to the parents of papi 





GENTL EM AN, who has for several years 


filled a responsible Situation as a Compiler and Editor of "Educa 
tional and Popular Literature, is now open to form NEW ENGAGE- 
g summer. 

- inburgh. 


4 


Address “A. F. 


\HEAP BOOKS. —20 per cent. Discount off all 
/ Books for Ready Mc mey, at C HARLES HASELDEN’S, Book- 
street, Cav ndish-' square. 


“at Messrs. w. and RC hambe 


‘ana y 

XXI. of the C ou RIE R and CHURCH 
REFORM GAZETTE is just published, price 6d. stamped; 
contains—Chnreh RKeform—Archdeacon Dennison in the Court of 
Queen's Bench—Canon Stowell on the War—The Clerical Journal and 
Dr. Robinson— Ministers the real Authors of the Slaughtered at Inker- 
man—Review of Home Affairs—Green of Ghost-green—A True Tale, by 
the Rev. Jacob Armytage—Eustace Mervyn, a Tale of the Church of 
the Last Century— Handbook for Curates and Congregations—Impor 
tant Ecclesiastical Trials—Latest News—Correspondence, &c. 
London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS,—NEW PUBLISHING 
ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE and CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, 


Marlborough-street, London, have resolved to Charge 


TO. 


a 


Great 


no Com- 


I 


mission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has 


been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that they 
Print j in the first style GREATLY UNDER the USUAL CHARGES 
i their Publishing arrangements enable them to promote th 
interests of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and ever) 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 
Hop FE and Co. 16, Great Marlhorougch-street. 


YINNS and GOODWIN » PUBLISHERS, 
44, Fleet-street, London, in order to meet the convenience of 
Authors about to publish, have adopted a plan whereby the Author's 
immediate outlay is materially lessened, and his entire risk at 
decided. The facilities possessed by B. and G. for procuring a large 
sale, enhanced by the estimation in which their books are held, will 
be strenuously used on behalf of all works confided to them for pub- 
lication. 
Selections from a large number of unsolicited testimonia 
Authors. 
1k yon for the interest you have taken in 
made, and the invala- 





ynce 


s from 


‘I cannot sufficiently th 
the publication, for the s 
u le thought and time you have bestowed "1pon it 
* Honourable dealings have characterised all your tr 
‘In point ot execution, and in every other respect, 
nothing to desire.’ 
“Treturn the proof-sheet 
correct at various times, 
trouble. 
“T quite 
out the 


thanks.” 


stions you have 


tions.” 
I have found 


Out of the many which I have had to 
for myself and others, I have never had less 
appreciate the 
progress of my 


kindness and care you have evinced through- 
book, and beg you will accept my sincere 





Nearly Thirty New Pianofortes by Eminent Makers: a Bankrupt Stock 
pv [TICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, during the — sent 
Month, by order of the Assignees of Mr. Kelly, of High-street, Ken- 
SW PI ANOPORTES, 
Broadwood, Collard, and other eminent makers, jmostly of the 
Cottage form, and all in fine preservation. 
Catalogues will be ready in a few days, ané 
announced. 


re PUBLIS 
STOCK, WOODCU TS, & 


further particulars duly 


The COPYRIGHT, 
A fa Series of Educational Works, 
one of the most popular Author vr immediate DISPOSALon 

terms, and offi ‘ gible ioe ~stment 
Address “A. Z.” No. 2, Durham- place, Lambeth-road. 
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PHO TOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. —E. G. 
WOOD'S NEW CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
LENSES, CHEMICALS, CABES, &e., just published, free by post, on 
receipt of three postage stamps. 
G. WOOD'S VITREOUS VARNISII for protecting Collodion 
Pictures, in bottles containing 6.ounees, 1s, 
E. G. WOOD, Optician, and Manufacturer of Photographic 
paratus, 117, Cheapside, London (late of 123, Newgate-street.) 


HE beautiful CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, 

originally published at 70 guineas, engraved by Messrs. Holloway 

and Co., may now be had for 6 guineas the set of seven, or on fine India 

paper, including the admirable portrait of Raphael, for }0 guineas. To 

be had of Mr. Wess (to whom the property now belongs) at his 

Pianoforte and Harmonium Salons, 53, Wigmore-street, four doors from 
Cavendish-square. 


YOTICHOMANIE. — Mr.. WRIGHT begs to 
call the attention of Ladies to this simple and Fashionable ART, 
recently introduced from Paris, by which plain glass potiehes are con- 
verted into beantiful imitations of India, Sévres, and other styles of 
Personal instructions given, together with a set of materials, 
By following Mr. Wright's method, a considerable saving 
Specimens on view daily from 10 till 4 
Bloomsbury. 


Ap- 


Vases. 
for 10s, 6d. 
of material will be effec 

102, Great Russell-street, 


S TAMMERING perfectly and permanently 

CURED, in both Children and Adults. The system is easily 
understood -_ applied, and bas been successfully pursued for the 
twenty years, by Mr. BARTHROPPE, who cured himself. References 
to clergymen, gentlemen, anid the parents of children cured.—Address 
Mr. BaRTHY! oP PE, Melbourne-square, North Brixton. Children re- 
ceived into the House. 


(THE PEN SUPERSEDED. — The most 

easy, elegant, a best method of marking linen, books, &c., is 
LECTRO SILVER PLATES. By means of 
arteles can be marked in ten minures 
Any person can use them. Initial plate, 
with aes tions, on receipt of 


ULLETON, 2, Long- 


last 


ENT 

tl velvand 

g > name, or crest. 

; name, Is.; crest, 2s.: sent free, 

stamps, by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T 
acre. Beware of Imitations. 


O CLERGYMEN, 
PARKINS and GOTTO’S NEW 
from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 
surface, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 
pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
TO CHARGE for STAMPING. —A singl 
- packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery fall 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO’'S, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for 1s.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter Paper 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; ‘and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen’s-Head En- 
velopes, ls. pe zen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-BO 
DERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size) five quires for 1s. ; Bor- 
dered Envelopes, 94 per 100; best Wax, 3%. 6d. per Ib.; 100° super 
Visiting Cards printed for ls. 6d.: useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 
RKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox- 


with the Li 


AUTHORS, &c.-— 


WRITING PAPER, made 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE ; 

W ARM VENTILATING WATERPROOF 
CLOTHING, of light substance.—-WALKER, BABB and CO. 

have now on sale a great variety of Waterproof Irish Friezes, Welsh 
and Scotch Tweeds, Clan Tartans, Scarf Shawls, Plaids, &e. at their 
Seotch Woollen Warehouse, 346, Strand. Patterns and prices at per yard 
sent on receipt of application. Terms, Cash. Messrs. WALKER, BABB 


and Co. are sole Inventors an’ Makers of the Registered Ventilating | 


35s. and 40s. The Trade supplied. 


Paleto 
MERICAN PLANTS 


Rhododendrons, &¢., as exhibited by him in the Gardens of the Royal 
Botanic Society, Regent's-park, London. It deseribes the colours of 
ali the Rhodedendrous considered worthy of cultivation, with a Treatise 
on their suceessful management, 
postage-stamps.—The AMERICAN NURSERY, BAGSHOT, 
near Farnberough Station, South-Western Railway. 


> ‘ae 
fh VENING AMUSEMEN 

4 Schools, &c., provided with all kinds of 
sisting of Parlour Magic, Dissolving Views, 
Christmas-tree ornaments in endless variety. 
Country can have any quantity sent by inclosing 
Merry's Faney Repository, 380, Oxford-street ll the new popular 
games, including the ¢ of the Regatta, Park Cricket, 
largest assortment of ties for presents, in French, German, and 
English toys, puzzles. s, hous: rocking-horses, and elegs 23 in 
faney articles impossible to catal Copy the address, MERRY’S, 
380, Oxford-street.—The Racing all sizes, from Is. to 102 10s. 
Sample for seven stamps. 


M ARION’S RESILIENT ‘“BODICE 
4 CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“So highly recommended by the faculty, and now so extensively 
patronised by the elite of our aristocracy, we need hardly say that all 
whom we have any influence over shall in fatare wear them.”—Editor 
af the Courier 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form. Ladies 
in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equa! satisfac- 
tion; and, having ‘experienced the Comfort and Advantages they 
ensure; will not return to the ordinary Stays and th : 

PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCR, AND 4 

Enlarged Prospectnses, with IMustrations, deta 
lis. 
receipt of two stanrps for postage. 
All Country Orders sent (without ex 
free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manufac- 

turers, 54, Connuught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


SURREY, 


‘TS.—Parties, 
AMI MENTS, con- 
Fantoctini, Punch, & 


Game, 


and 


AUSTRIA 


tra charge) carriage-paid or post 


HE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the 


New York Exhibition to English or Foreign Sauce Manufacturers 

been ‘obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LEA and 

c i 3 SAUCE, whereby further 

testimony is afforded of its being the best 1ce extant! The celebrity 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and its effi- 


and acknowledged. In the United States it 

agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating 
properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- 
fied to by a Gentieman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus :—“ I have 
carried a bottle of your Woreestershire Sauce in a tour I have jus 
ft hed through Spain and Portngal, and believe I owe my present 
state of health to its use. Your Sauce is stemachic, and I think medi 
cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggage so 
essential to- his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce.” In 
India, where it is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical 
Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same pw ee . a at 
Worcester in the following terms:—“Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sauceis highly esteemed in India, and it i in my opinion the n ost 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made. 
Sauceds suitable for every variety of Dish, and the unive 

which its exeellenee has created has led to many imi 

offered to the public under a varie ty of names ; but the genuine may be 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins be ‘ing impr ssed upon the 
Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the B 

upow the. Label and Wrapper Mannfac tory—68, 
WORCESTER: Wholesale 

street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blac oh il, 
and Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Italia 
housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad. 


n Ware- 
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£ begs to announce that he has pu ublishe da new Catalogue of his | 


and may be had by inelosing two | 


Parties residing in the | 
a remittance to | 


and the | 


fasten easily in | 
are judi- | 
‘ir attendant evils. | 


Is of Prices (from | 
children’s, 3s.),-explicit- Directions for Seif-measurement, &c., on | 


| of two. 
cacy in promoting the general health is becomi ng daity more observed | 


ie DISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
72, Lombard-street, and 24, Connaught-terrace. 
rastees 
Richard Malias, Esq., Q.€., M.P. | Rie hi ard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. | John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
A reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on 
policies of five years’ standing. ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
Money received at r _ T cent. Interest, payab le half-yearly, 
ril and Octobe: 
F{OUSEHOLDERS' LIFE. 
COMPANY INVESTMENTS. 

Money intended for Investment only is received on deposit at interest 
after the rate of 5 per cent. perannum, at the Offices of the Company, 
between the hours of ten and four. 

R. HODSON, Secretary. 

15 and 16, Adam-street, Ade’ sIph b 


Est ABLE ‘SHED D 180 3. 


x . 
G LOBE INSURANC E. 
| CORNHILL and PALL MALL, LONDON. 
James W. FRESHFIELD, Esq. M.P., F.R.S.—Chairman. 
FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq.—Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 

Fall Seenrity to Parties Assured by means of a Capital of ONE MIL- 
LION STERLING, for the last Fyty Years all Paid-Up and Invested. 
Premiums partic ularly favouratie to the YOUNGER and MIDDLE 
periods of Life. Two-thirds of Profits as BONUS. Life Tables according 
to various plans, to suit the special circumstances of Insurers. No 
Charge for Stamps on Life Policies. FIRE Insurance Proposals enter- 
tained to any amount. Liberality and promptitade in the settlement of 
claims. PB rospec tuses—with full Tables and Det ~ ~and Forms,—may 
be hyd at the Company's Offices, or of the Agent 

WILLIAM NEW MARC Hl, Secretary 

N.\°.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed as deductions in Liawome 
Tax Returns, 

, tr ATO sOTT 
FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY. 

12, CHATIAM-PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Established 1835. 
CAPITAL, 
DIRECT 
William Butterworth Bayley, 
John Fuller, Esq , Deputy 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 

Major Henderson Major lurner. 

Charles Henry Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

An Annual Bonus is allowed to parties who have made Five Annual 
Payments on Policies taken out on the Protit Seale. That for the cur- 
rent year is 20 per cent. in reduction of the Premium. 

ENDOWMENTS AND ANNUITIES GRANTED AS USUAL, 

INDIA. BRANCH. 
Assurance Business of the 
transferred to this Office, and the Society 


he airman. 
Edward Lee, Esq. 
Colonel Ouseley. 


Agra and United Service 
has Branch 


The extensive 
Bank has been 
Establishments or 
Hong Kong. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


GENTLEMAN having come into possession 
- of valuable RECIPES for the CURE of NERVOUSNESS, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, and CONSUMPTION, will be happy to 
forward them gratis, on receipt of a directed +tamped envelo 
Address Mr. D. Orrorvb, 67 A, Great Rus-:ll-street, Russell-square, 
London. 


LO POTATO GROWERS. 

SR, and Co., are now ready to 
their celebrated Stock of SEED POTATOES from pre- 

pared < utting zs, now completely free from disease, of the following 

sorts, viz. :—Early Ebrington Kidne ys, per bushel, 12s:; Early Oxford, 

10s. ; “e American, 8s.; York Regents, 6s.: Scotch Cups, 6s. 

Pac » and delivery in London, 9d. per bushel, and 2s. per sack. 
Newington Butts, London. 


20U LSON and COMPANY’S 
Newly-invented Sleeved Cape, 
THE REGISTERED ROQUELAURE, 
together with their ce rated Light and Warm 
WINTER OVERCOAT, the RI GISTERED PARDESSUS, 
richly lined and quilted, Two Guineas and a half, ready in great 
variety at their warereoms. 


94, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


PATENT INDIA-RUBBER KNIFEBOARD. 


A new, cheap, and’ effectual Substitute for Buff, &c., in knife- 
cleaning, at about one-halfthe price. Families who appreciate a clean, 
well-polished knife, without uselessly wearing it out, should try one, 
being the best and cheapest yet introduced. Manufactured by CROW- 
DEN and GARROD, successors to Thomas Kent and Co., Wholesale 
Brush-makers and General Factors, Wholesale Agents for Barsham's 
Patent Cecoa Fibre Brushes, &c. Goddard's Non-mercurial Plate Pow- 
der, Faleon-square, London. Soli by Lronmongers, &c., in almost every 
gown. Price 3s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. each. 


W RICHARDS, No. 370, - Oxford-street, 
Manufacturer of the CRYSTAL PALACE FLOWER 
BASKETS to the original, and a variety of other new and elegant 
DESIGNS FOR THE CONSERVATORY, WINTER GARDEN, Saloon, Hall, 
No. 1, THE QUEEN'S PATTERN; No. 2, PRINCE OF WALES; No. 3, 

NCE ALBERT Pattern; The DvcweEss, the Countess, the Gothic, 

. Canterbury, Somerleyton, Alma, and other patterns, 5SUs- 
ENDING PLOWER-BASKETS, from 4s, to two guineas and upwards. 
Wire-work of every description, for use and ornament. Winpow- 
BLINDS of all sorts.—No. 370, 
Princess's Theatre. AVIARIBS and CONSERVATORIES FITTED UP. A 
Pattern-sheet may be obtained on application per post, &c.—N.B. Crocus 


Baskets in variety 
4 IMMEL’S ‘TOILET VINEGAR is far 
v superior to Eau de Cologne, as a refreshing and tonie lotion for 
the toilet or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 
apartments and sick-rooms. Its numerous useful and sanitary proper- 
ties render it an indispe snsable requisite im ali families.—Price 2s, 6d. 
and 5s.; sold by all umers and Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, 
39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 


Hi hs ) THE LADIES.—-Ladies are invited to 
inspect SPARKES HALL’S STOCK of SATIN and KID SHOFS, 
which will be found well assorted and in good.taste. He begs to an- 
nounce a very great redaction in price, which he has recently effected 
by improvements in the cutting out and manuf re of boots and 
shoes, which now enables him to offer three pairs of shoes for the price 
rhe quality of his boots anil shoes has always been the best, 
and he pledges himself that it shall continue to be so. In future, his 
French morocco, kid, bronze, and satia shoes will be of one uniform price, 
Were 4s. 6d. per pair, of any size or colour.—Elastie boots, in black and 
plours, for the present season.—Lave boots of improved make, with 

f naielled and Camlet Over-shoes, 6s, 6d. 

Elastic Bootmaker to the Queen and the 
Royal Family, 308, Regent-street, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, 
and at the Crystal Palace.—N.B. An Illustrated Price-list sent free to 


any part of the United on receipt of two posta uge-stamps. 


IMPORTA NT 


i AY, SANGSTE 
send out th 1 


(Merchant 


Tailors 


t 1 
Kingdom, 


CHR ISTMAS PR ESENTS 
(THE most appropriate offerings for this Season 
which tend to the promotion of Health 
none can be mote acceptable than ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for imparting a transcendant lastre to the 
Hair, and sustaini it in decorative e¢harm ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, 
softness to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and ROUWBLANDS' ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Tveth a f like Whirteness, and 
renders the Breath sweet and pure. The Patronage of Royalty throughout 
Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universal ly- 
known ¢ a f ese articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 
Seld by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hattonegarden, London, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations 


of Festivity are those 


and Personal Attraction : 


nl 


the premiums of all | 


ASSURANCE | | 


Agencies at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and 


| MAMMON; 


OXPORD-STREET, nearly opposite the | 


and a delicaey and | 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


FOLLOWING NEW WORK 


‘TURKEY: its History and Progress, 
From the Journals of Sir JAMES PORTER, Fifteen Years 
Ambassador at Constantinople; continued to the present 
time, by his Grandson, Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 
&ec. 2 vols. 8vo. With Illustrations. 30s. 

“A very valuable repertory of infirmation in regard to 
the past and present state of Turkey.” —Araminer. 


TROPICAL SKETCHES; or, Reminis- 
cences of an Indian Journalist. By W. KNIGHTON, M.A., 
Author of ** Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 vols. 2ls. 

‘These volumes present a graphic view of the general 
aspect of Indian life, and more particularly of European 
society in India. The work is no less to be commended for 


THE 


| the varied instruction it conveys, than for the rich enter- 


taimment it affords.”"—John Bull. 


HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. Revised by the 
Editor of “Revelations of Siberia.” 2 vols. 2ls. 

“The special recommendation of the work to us is the 
novel view and clear insight it aff fords Engi ishmen of the 
real character of the Russians. heir sayings and doings, 
and the machinery of their society, are all laid unsparingly 
bare." —Sunday Times. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; 
or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes, from Courts of 
Justice. Second Serie By PETER BURKE, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 2 vols. 21s. 
“This second series of the ‘Romance of the Forum" fully 

equals the first in interest and variety.”—Lit. Gazette. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of AUSTRALIAN 
Pa -* » ee i ——— of “A Lady’s Visit to 


2 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


or, the Hardships of an 


Heiress. By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


OAKLEIGH MASCOTT. By L. HOWE. 

Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

‘A very clever romance. The style throughout is fluent 
and forcible, and many of the scenes are sketched with con- 
siderable graphie power.’’--Morning Post. 

* The.outline of the novel of ‘Oakleigh Mascott’ is filled 
up in many parts with the skill of an able artist, and by one 
who has a refined taste for the lovely and beautiful in crea- 
tion.” —Morning Chronicle. 


ANTIPODES; or, the New Existence: 


a Tale of Real Life. By A CLERGYMAN, 
Author of 


HERBERT LAKE. By the 

“Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 

“The career of Herbert Lake is crowded with interesting 
incidents, narrated in a tone and. spirit well calculated to 
rivet and enchuin the attention of the reader.” —Chronicle. 

“* Herbert Lake’ is a tale of the present day by an author 
well acquainted with the world and deeply versed in the 
secret springs of human action. The novel will well repay 
an attentive perusal."’—Britannia, 
THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

Author of ““The Gambler’s Wife.” 

3 vols. 


3y Mrs. GREY, 


‘Mary Seaham,” &c. 


THE CURATE OF OVERTON. 


‘The startling secession of: such men as Newmam, Man- 
ning, and Wilberforce, renders the revelations which the 
author has made in these interesting and instructive volumes 
extremely well-timed.” — Britannia. 

THE SECRET HISTORY OF A HOUSE- 

HOLD. By the Author of ‘ Alice Wentworth.” 3 vols. 

(in the press). 








INTERESTING 


—_@—- 


CHEAP. EDITION OF PEPYS’ DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE; comprising all the recent 
additional Notes and Emendations, printed uniformly 
with the last Edition of Evelyn’s “ Diary.” In 4 vols. post 
8vo. with Portraits, &c., price only 6s. each, bound. 

CHEAP EDITION OF LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
With all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 
Queen. 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


CHEAP. EDITION OF THE CRESCENT 
AND THE CROSS, By ELIOT WARBURTON. 1 vol. 
Fifteen Lilustrations, 6s. bound. 

“A book ealculated to prove more practically useful was 
never penned than the ‘ Crescent and the Cross.’ "Sun. 
THE QUEENS BEFORE the CONQUEST. 

By Mrs. MATTHEW HALL, 2/vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

bound. 

“Mrs. Hall’s work presents a clear and connected series of 
records of thie early female sovereigns of England, of whom 
only a few scattered aneedotes have hitherto been familiar 
known to general readers, ‘The book is of great interest 
containing many notices of English life and manners in 
remote times of our British, Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
ancestors.” —Literary Gazette. 

Also, just ready, 


is WORKS. 


| BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


Corrected to the Present Time from the Com- 
Nobility, &c. 


for 1855; 
munications of the } 


| Published for H. COLBURN, by his’ Successors, HURST and 


BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Just published, cloth boards, price 2s., 


POLITICAL SKETCHES: 


Twelve Chapters on the Struggles of the Age. 


By Dr. CARL RETSLAG, 





Dr. Phil. of Berlin, late Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Rostock. 


“Sed dux atque imperator vite mortalium animus est." —Sallust. 





Preparing for publication, in crown 8vo., 
RUSSIA AND HER CZARS. 
By E. J. BRABAZON, | 


Author of “Outlines of the History of Ireland,” ‘Tales 
from the History of the Muslims in Spain,” &c. &c. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 
Being Four Lectures delivered at Edinburgh and Glasgow | 
By J. D. MORELL, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘An Historical and Critical View of the 


Speculative Philosophy ofthe 1°th Century,’ “ Philosophy 
of Religion,” ‘‘The Analysis of Sentences,” &c. &c. 


8yo., cloth, Cheap Edition, price 3s., 


THEOBALD’S 
BIBLE EXERCISES; 


OR, 
Seripture References for Schools and Families 
The principle is simple; in most cxses the chapter is given 
ind the pupil is required to add (in a space left) the verse 
or verses applicable to the subject. These exercises are thus, 
adapted both to individual teaching and the Bible Classes. 


A Specimen Sheet sent free on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


Post 4to., price One Shilling. 





London: Rozserr THKOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 


CHEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS, | 
REDUCED IN PRICE. 


EDITED BY | 

. ROSE AND THE REV. J. W. 

“BU RGON, M.A. 
36 Large Cottage Wall Prints, 


beautifully printed in Oil Colours, with Texts in | 
| 


\ 





rHE REV. 


Ornamental Borders; size, 17 by 13 inches 

published at 17. 2s. 6d. the set-—Reduced to 012 6 
Ditto ditto, bound ° oe oa Ore © 
Ditto ditto, Proofs wit thout the Borders, mounted 


on Bristol boards; size, 17 by 13 inches; pub- | 
lished at 1/. 16s. the set—Reduced to es ian = Ol 
In order to facilitate the circulation of these Prints amongst 
the poor and charity schools, the subscribers will be sup- | 
plied-with Frames at the he possible prices for which 
they can be manufactured, viz. 

Each by the doz. | 


Rosewood Frames and Glass.. .. +. 2s. 6d. | 


Imitation of Satinwood and Glass .. «» 23. 0d. | 
Mounted on Stretchers and Varnished .- 1s. 0d. | 
Pasted on Millboard and Varnished o- OS-60, | 
Each. 
Portfolio for Prints és od +» Qs. 6d. 


24 Illustrations to the ola and 

New Testaments, a new Edition, with Descrip- 

tive Letterpress to each Plate; oblong folio, 17 

by- 13. inches; ees at 10s. 6d. the set— Re- 

duced to.. ve “a ;e? 6 
Particularly ree an dd as.a » Sundays book for children. } 


24 Beautiful large Lithographs, 
illustrating the LIFE OF CHRIST} size, 22 by 
18 inches; published at 2/. 2s. the set—Reduced | 
to.. se ee «é és es és «are @ 

Ditto ditto, Proofs printed on India paper; size, 

22 by 18 inches; published at 4/. 4s. the set— 
Reduced to ee +“ o 2 F 
Ditto ditto, bes wtifully coloured ; published at 37. 3s. 
the set—Reduced to - 210 


| 
| 
)} 
| 


Parties subscribing for six copies at one time, of any of the 
above-named works, will be entitled toa seventh copy FREE. 
The above were published by the society for the’ Ptstribu- 
tion of Religious Prints, and under the Patronage’ of the 
Members of the Committee of Council on Education. 
DELIVERED FREE OF CARRIAGE TO ALL PARTS OF | 
THE KINGDOM, 


Herrne and Remrxcron, 137, Regent-street, London. 


| first and worthy part ofa 

of greatness that it has scaree an equal in our century, and 
he public opinion some years to arrive at 
| that greatness. 


RUSSIAN L 


OR, THE 


Just published, price 6 
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SPORTSMAN. 


By IVAN TOURGHENIEF, of Moscow. 


London : 


Edited 


Loneman and Co. 


by J. D. Metsu 


Edinburgh : 


EJOHN. 


A. and C 


BLack 








Nearly ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


Che Clerical 


dournal and Chureh ind Ehnbersity Ebroniele ; 


| Containing an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastie: ul Literature and Progress, Home 
Foreign, for the year 1854. 
Volume I, for 1853, may still be had, price 10s. 6d: cloth boards. 


*,.* To the Theological ¢ 


ind Historical Student these volumes will be invaliable 


as works of reference. 


By order of any Bookseller, or to be had from the Publisher, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, 


Essex-stree 


t, Strand, 


London. 


and 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


BALDER. 


“In this poem we read a magnificent protest against the 
tendency of our age to materialism anc 


and the apotheosis of mechanisin 


which everywhere manifests a blind atheistical deification of 
The age to which of all others that trum- 
it profit a man if he 
needs to be preached 
are two hundred and eighty-three pages in 
this book, and not one but contains fine 
strixing similies, or searching reftections. 
the wealth of thought revealed we can scarcely trust our- “ 


force and power. 
pet-tongued text ‘ What shall 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ 
andsung. There 
cent imagery, 
selves to speak, it is so great. We « 
great poem 


one that will take t 


may say as the old chroniclers wrote 


itagain and again, and if so be you do aes understand it then, 
there is manifest danger that you are not quick of compre- 
| hension.” 


-Eclectic Review. 


| ‘Genius is so unmistakably present in every page of the 
| strange 
without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond possibility 


book before us, 


in the limits of a magazine review. 
resist 4 passing allusion to the 


| those scenes which nev ertheless reach the very bounds of the 


THE 


“Should any 


ROMAN. 


one after the 


whether we have a new p vet amongst us, we 
But we should not 


despair of his conversion. 
attempt while we had such an 
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Fe ; ty lesson to be taught would make . gran 
onsider Balder to be the | gop poetry, but only a crowned singer could he 
one of Such a degree | it, Let some large and wealthy mind study 
poss — 2s of hw own being—then the que stion m 
et] Son such denizen of 
ex e the peculiar t 
of Shakspere—‘ Read | high poetic tempera nt—knowing well al ry - 
sive tongues that lable men’s names’ in the haunted 
wilderness of aspiration— looking steadily dov hat wrong 
turning, the gloomy avenue of that vie mata he himself might 
have chosen—such an one could address his brethren, d 
that to give examples from one, | all of us, with happiesteffect. Qualifications adequate to an 
enterprise so worthy, Mr. Yendys unquestionabl SSESSES 5 
We cannot, however, | to soine such purpose he ip s to have oted f in 
of all melodrama in | the present poem, and, ino id it, Wi ig s 
— British Quarterly Review. 
Recently published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BALDER . 
) Lh AL Jt UI te 
preceding extracts doubt “Any man might be proud to be the author of this } 
should almost | which, if the first pro« tion of an author hitherto unknown, 
abandon the | is full of the richest pr ise; and at any rate shows that we 
reserve as the | have poets still among us, who, if they would but take e l 


ensuing description of the Colosseum.” 
‘How far the merit corresp 
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Lloyd's Scandinavian Adventures. 
Magdalen Hepburn. 
The Waldensian 
Willyams. 
Leslie ‘sHat 1d-book for Young Painters 
De Saulcy’s Visit to the Dead Sea. 
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Galton’s Art of Travel. sketches of Campaig: ing Lf 
Forbes’s Literary Papers. rhirty Years of Foreign Poli 
Brande’s Lectures on Chemist Life in Australia. By Mrs 
Stanley's Memorials of ¢ y. Germany in 1848. ; 
\ Tour round my Gard Lar ry of Turk 
Madden's Life of Savor P nds and A 
Wearyfoot C enthor Ay n ( n 
Poems by Frederick Tennyson. 
Counterparts ; or, the Cross of Love. Lyn I 
nd an ample supply is provided of all the princiy 
New Works as they appear. 
GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according t 
Number of Volumes required. 
*.* Prospeetuses may be obtaine 1 on cpplicetion. 


Cuartes Epwarp Mvuptig, 





510, New Oxford-street. 


work there may be some diff rence of opinion, but none as ‘The hand that hus struck this lyre is the hand : 
) the genius and power of the author.” —Literary Gazette. master.” — Sun. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
January 13, 1855 
| MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE “AP HOME’ “TH IS DAY AT 
3 1? ‘ ’ ’ (ry BRARY 
MUDIE? SELECT LIBRARY, 
510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Waagen’s Art-Treasures in Britain. Heartsease ; or, the Brother's Wife Autobiography of William Jay 
The Quiet Heart. Atherton. By Miss M.tford. Oliphant'’s Shores of the Black $ 
Davy’s Residence in the West Indies. Muchison’s Siluria. M ithe w Paxton. : 
Hooker's Himalayan Journal. Life of Thomas Moore. [he Bungalow and the Tent. 
| Memorials of Amelia Opie Curzon’s Year in Armenia. Habits and-Men. By Dr. Doran 
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ARTN ER Ww AN TED, with a Capital of 

20,0001. to 39,0001, for an old- extablished Sugar Refining Busi- 

ness in Liverpool. The ‘premises are in all respects adapted for carry- 

ing on a most extensive business, the Machinery and Utensils being of 

the best description. A most desirable opportunity now presents 
itself for entering the Trade. 

Apply to JOHN VICKESS and Sons, on the Premises, Blackstock- 
street, Liverpool. 


UTHORS and AMATEURS should | ‘procure | 

“Sketch of the System of Publishing on be 

had gratis, on ng me ation, or by post, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


AMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, LITERARY | 
INSTITUTIONS, PROVINCIAL ATAENZUMS, AND | 
COUNTRY LIBRARIANS supplied on the most liberal terms with | 
| 
| 





to | 
for one ben of Chu RTON, | 


all the New Works for perusal by a small Annual Subscription to | 
CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


ance Mh em a =a 


N EWSPAPERS.—The TIMES or POST | 
posted on the evening of —— for 23s. a quarter; 
HERAL » 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, G LOBE, or STANDARD, 30s.; | 
T IM. ES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be } 
prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. | 

| 





T,REE TRADE IN BOOKS. —4, Copthall- | 
Buildings, Moorgate-street—S. and T. GILBERT beg respect- 
fully to inform the Public, that they supply all Books, Magazines, | 
Reviews, Periodicals, Almanacks, Pocket-books, and Diaries, pub- | 
lished at ls. and apwards, at a reduction of 2d. in the shilling, for 
Cash. Country Orders executed on the same terms, and delivered on 
the following morning, at a charge for postage of 6d. for each pound, or 
fraction of a pound weight. School and Export Orders promptly 
attended to. Please note the Address:—S. and T. GILBERT, Book- 
sellers, 4, Copthall-bnildings, Moorgate-street t. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 

A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 32, taking portrait 4} and under. 
including a Double Ac hromatic Lens, beautifully mounted in brass, with 
Rackwork and Pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a portrait, and 
to be as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found in every 
way satisfactory); Walnut wood Camera, Tripod Stand, with brass top | 
and screws ; Scales and Weights, with Glass Pans in Box; two Porce- 
lain Dishes, Gutta Percha Bath and Dipper, and all the necessary 
Chemicals in Stopper Bottles, packed and sent to any part of the 
kingdom. The next size 5/. 5s., including every article as above, but 
larger ‘in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 4} and under. Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any other house in London, at 


FLEMING’s, 498, Oxford-street. 

O NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND 

OTHERS.—J. W. COCHRANE, having studied the art of PIC- 
TURE RESTORING, CLEANING, &c., in all its branches for a period 
of fourteen years, under one of the most eminent picture restorers, is 
well qualified to undertake any commissions with which he may be 
entrusted, and which, coupled with moderate charges, must ensure 
satisfaction. 
Pictures restored, &c., at their owner's residence, if preferred. 

rences permitted to gentlemen of high standing by whom he has 
engaged.—26. Devonshi reet, Queen-square. 


Cox rTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT GUARAN- 

TEED.—A limited number of LADIES WANTED IMME- 
DIATELY, to pursue the Fashionable and Lucrative Arts of | 
“TLLUMINATING ON VELLUM” and “LITHOGRAPHY,” for 
objects at the Crystal Palace, intended for publication. Each Art is 
taught for One Guinea, either personally or by correspondence, and by | 
which a handsome income can be realised weekly.—Continuous em- | 
ploy ment guarante ped at the Pupil’ s residence and private instruction | 

he elegant specimens are on view daily, at Mons. LAURKENT'S resi- 
dence, 14, Torrington-square, near Russell-square ; Roya! Polytechnic, 
&c.—References to families ot distinction. No knowledge of drawing 
necessary. 
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\j JORKS by MISS CORNER. 
DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill 

The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner’s Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. | 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or | 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- | 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Seventh thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 2s. 6d. bound 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. 2s. 6d. bound. With | 
Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates. Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand. New Edition, 
corrected to the present time. 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 


3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fifth thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh 
thousand. 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6¢.—Poland and the Russian | 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and I 2s, 6d. bound, | 

ectus of Miss Corner's Histories, post free, on application. 





of England that should be 
Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- | 
Without the plates, for the use af 


The First History 
placed in the hands of a Chil 
twenty-fi pages of tinted plates. 
sions, f + al covers, 6d. each. 
Schools, 2 

Sere Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss | 
CORNER. Price 1s. sewed; or 1s, 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. . 

The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
ny Ea d in Short and EasyGames, By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
= iproved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 


‘Chas rles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography 

AN Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of rd 

; . th Natural, Mineral. and Vegetable Productions; and the | 
Characte ristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Ninth Thousand. 
Is. 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GLY- 
PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 

Charles Butiler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
Series o ithe Newest and most useful Information connected with the | 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. Seventh Edition, ls. 6d. | 
cloth, 

Scriptural History Simplified. By Miss CORNER 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s, 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo 

Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 

* Truly a book worth buying.” 
and Son, Printers and Publishers, Bible and Prayer- 
Book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill. | 
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Le Page’s French School ; comprising “ L’Echo de 


| selves on their poetry: 


; MONS. LE PAGE'S 
Course of Anstruction in French. 


THE QUICKEST AND SUREST METHOD OF 
ACQUIRING THE LANGUAGE. 

“For lucid arrangement, good grammar, and judicious method of 
instruction, we can recommend M. Le Page's French School to all 
teachers, and to all who would try to acquire a competent knowledge 
of French."—Morning Post. 

NEW HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 
| Le Page’s French Prompter; with a Key to 

Parisian Pronunciation : a Complete Handbook of Conversation, 

Alphabetically arranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference ; 

forming at once a perfect English and French Dictionary, and a 

complete Manual of Conversation, as it gives at each word all the 

phrases relating to it which are heard daily in polite families. 

“The ‘French Prompter’ is all that it professes to be—a complete 
Handbook of Conversation, for the use of Families, Travellers, Teachers, 
and students."—Morning Herald. 

Fourth Edition, in a neat pocket volume, price 5s. bound ; or post 
free on receipt of Sixty stamps. 


Le Page’s Juvenile Treasury of French Con- 
versation. With the English before the French. Now frst published, 
Price 3s. 


Le Page’s Finishing 
ea io* key to 
Price ls. 6 


Le Page’s French Master for Beginners; or 
easy Lessons in French for Juvenile Pupils. New Edition, with 
additions, price 3s. neatly bound. 

““M. Le Page's tabulation of the verbs is as complete as it is good 
his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like ; and his Exercises are well = 
duated, and likely to exercise the stude mt's mind with his memory” 
Gentleman's Magagine. 


Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris; being a Selection of 
Phrases a person would hear daily if living in France. With a 
Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms. 22nd Edition. Price 4s., 
neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Gift of Fluency in French Conver- 

ATION : a Set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, 

pon soe el to enable him, by means of practice, to express himself 

fluently on the ordinary topics of life. 10th Edition, with Notes, 
price 3s. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Last Step to French; or, the Principles 
of French Grammar Displayed, in a Series of Short Lessons, each of 
which is followed by Questions as Exercises, with the Versification. 


“In the ‘Last Step to French’ we have a grammar superior, in our 
opinion, to any that has preceded it; whilst the three works o 
Page furnish a complete library for the student in French, and, at ‘the 
same time, a manual! of conversation, enabling him at once to learn 
and to speak the langu»ge.”— Parthenon, 

8th Edition, price 3s., neatly bound. 


Exercises in French Con 
.'Echo de Paris.” Now first published 


Paris,” “* Gift of Conversation,” and “ Last Step to French.” The 
Three Parts bound in one Volume, price, in cloth, 9s. 
To all who desire to speak French with facility, we commend the 
study of the — parts and the ‘Ready Guide to Composition.’ ""— 
Morning Herald. 


Le Petit Conner : being a Key to the Gift of French 
Conversation. The Key gives the correct translation of the same 
into French, thereby chewing which is the proper expression for 
every topic of life. Price ls. 6d. sewed. 


Le Page’s Ready Guide to French Compo- 
SITION. French Grammar by Examples; giving Models as Leading- 
Strings throughout Accidence and Syntax, and presenting a com- 
parative view of the English and French Idioms in their principal 
differences. 2nd Edition. In 1 vol. 12mo, price 4s. neatly bound. 


Le Page’s Petit Musee de Litterature Fran- 
CAISE. Elegant Extracts from the most Eminent writers of 
France, in Prose and Verse, selected with an especial regard to 
Morality and Religion. With Chronological and Critical Notices of 
French Literature. 

* The extracts are from the great writers, and are well chosen ; the 
book forms a very neat volume, and contains a large quantity of most 
entertaining matter.”—Spectator. 

In 1 vol. 12mo., handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d. ; or, elegantly bound 
in calf extra, adapted for a present or prize-book, price 9s. 

LE PAGE'S NICETIES OF PARISIAN PRONUNCIATION. 
This day is published, price only 6d. 
Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises ; being a Key 


to French Pronunciation in all its niceties. 


Rhymes for Youthful Historians; designed to 
assist the Memory in retaining the most important Dates, and the 
principal Events in the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

“You must not laugh at this; for chronologists do not pique them- 
they make use of numbers and rhymes merely 
as assistants to memory, being so easily learned.”—Mr. Chapone. 


| Seventh Edition, with 37 Portraits of Sovereigns, price 1s. sewed; or, 


in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR MADE EASY. 
New Edition, price reduced to 1s. bound in cloth, 


| An Elementary English Grammar, upon an 


entirely new principle, especially adapted, by its simplicity and its 

numerous exercises, for the junior classes in schools, for private 

tuition, or for self-instruction. By the Rev, W. H. PINNOCK. 

** This little cheap volume is at once instructive and amusing, com- 
prising exercises on natural and every-day objects, especially adapted 
to the youthful capacity, and well deserving of universal adoption by 
the e nlightened teachers of youth.”—Atlas, 


London: ErrincHaM Wixson, Royal Exchange; and 
Messrs. LONGMAN. 
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el 
TOOTH- "EX <TRACTION 


By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 


pa AINLESS 
without CHLOROFORM. 
Dentist. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his new patent 
process daily, from Ten till Four. 
29, New Broad-street, City, London. 





ust published, price 2s.; by post, Qs 6d. 
EBILY’ TY and IRRI" TABILY LY induced by 
SPERMATORRHGA; the Symptoms, Effects, and Rational 
Treatment. By T. H. Y EOMAN, M.D., Physician to the General Post- 
office Letter-Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and, by post 
only, from the ) Author, 25, Liloyd- square. 


R > IDING LESSONS during the HOLIDAYS.— 
Ponies for Young Gentlemen and Ladies at the GROSVENOR 
RIDING SCHUOL, 22, South-street, Park-lane. Mr. JOHN HAW- 


KINS, Proprietor. 
MARKING LINEN, 
> xT 

HE PE} SUPERSEDED. The most 
elegant, speedy, economical, and best method of marking linen, 
silks, books, &c., without the ink spreading or fading, is with F. 
WHITEMAN'S INCORRODIBLE PLATES. Any person can easily 
use them. Initials from 6d. to ls. 6d.; name, ls. to 2s. ; crest, 2s. to 5a. 








| mumbers per set, ls. 3d. to 2s. 6d., with directions, sent post free on 


receipt of stamps. 

Arms found and sketched 3s. 6d., or emblasoned 8s. 6d. A card 
plate and 100 superior cards 4s. Wedding orders executed. 

FRED. WHITEMAN, sole inventor of the Registered improved mark- 


| ing plates, 19, LITTLE Queen-street, High Holborn. Beware of inferior 
| imitations, 


Orders executed for the trade, 





ATALOGUE of Ancient and Modern BOOKS 
on Painting, Perspective, Pictures, , Arechitestare; pone of Prints ; 
Chess ; and Works in } ; marked at 
low prices for Cash ; may be had gratis ‘on pnb an or lone chy post 
for one on p. 
8. and B. Nock, 16, Bloomsbury-street, London. 


R. BROWN and J. MACINDOE, 
/@ Auctioneers of FINE ART, LITERARY and other Property, 
76, QUEEN-STREET, GLASGOW. 

Consignments of Pictures, Articles of Virtu, Books, Decorative Fur- 
niture, &c., will have the advantage of an established and most 
extensive first-class connexion. 

Seuson commences Ist October; ends 31st May. 


TYERS 

O BOOK-BUYERS and Collectors of Topo- 
graphy and COUNTY HISTORY —A NEW CATALOGUE is 
now solr, 6 onsisting entirely of works relating to TOPOGRAPHY 
and COU NTY HISTORY; also a Catalogue of CHOICE, RARE, and 
CURIOUS BOOKS. Either of these very interesting Catalogues will 

be sent by post on receipt of two stamps to repay it. 

UpuHaM and BEET (late Rodwell), 46, New Bond-street, corner of 
Maddox-street. 


OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 

Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terins. 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given for large or 


small Libraries. 
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The Clerical Directory ; 
0 2 
BEING A COMPLETE 
STATISTICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD: 
OF THE CLERGY. 

The whole of the information has been obtained by a 
direct canvas of the Clergy, and is corrected to the day of 
publication. 

Numerous valuable facts and dates contzined in this work 
are not otherwise accessible. Among these ure :— 

Net Value of Livings. 

Names and Addresses of Private Patrons. 

Clerical, Scholastic, and Public Appointments held by 
Clergymen. 

Titles of the Books of which Clergymen are Authors ; 
with price, date of publication, and name of publisher. 

Place and Date of Graduaticn, and Date of Taking 
Holy Orders. 

University Honours and Prizes received by Clergymen. 

Correct Name and Address, and statement of Prefer- 
ments held, or Duty done, by each Clergyman. 

Various other particulars are included, rendering THE 
CLERIcaL Directory the most ample, complete, and inform- 
ing record of the Clergy which has ever been published. 

It wi!l be continued in numbers on the 8th of each month, 
and may be had by order of any bookseller or direct from 
the office ; and it will be presented gratuitously to annual 
subscribers to the Clerical Journal and Church and University 
Chronicle. 

The subscription to both Clerical Journal and Directory for 
the year 1855 is 12s. only. 

Full prospectuses will be forwarded, post free, to any one 
applying for them. 

As only a very limited number have been printed, and 
there cannot be a reissue, orders for the year’s Journal and 
Directory, or for either, should be fi wrwarded early. 

London: Jonn CrockForD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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THE SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IS AS FOLLOWS:— 
s. ad 
Three Lines and under .. 
Each additional Line, up to 0 Twenty. 
Every Five Lines beyond . 
If ordered for Three Insertions, a 
Insertions, 25 per cent. 
Sums under 5s. may be sent in postage stamps; larger sums by 
a order, payable to Mr. JOHN CROCKFORD, at the Strand 
‘ost-office. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received at least a hundred poems on the battles of Alma and 
It is impossible to acknowledge each one, and we must 


Inkermann. 
thank the authors in a body, and respectfully decline their favours. 








THE CRITIC, 
Lonton Literary Bournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
TxouGH the war-fever itself may be said to have 
abated, the public appetite for war-literature is 
ravenous as ever. Foremost among the novelties in 





this department stand A Month before the Camp at | 
Sebastopol, by a “‘ Non-Combatant,” and the Sonnets | 
on the War, collaborated by ALEXANDER SMITH and | 


Sypngy Yenpys. The former is a series of photo- 
graphic word-pictures, produced by a non-military 
man, and supplying an excellent corollary to the 
more elaborate and technical descriptions of the 
newspaper correspondents and the more scientific 
chroniclers. Mr. Busupy, the ‘“ Non-Combatant” 
in question, is a young Templar of rising reputation, 
who very wisely chose to spend his Long Vacation in 
visiting the scene of the great European drama now 
in progress at the Crimea, and has happily returned 
to present his friends and the public with a most read- 
able and instructive book. Seldom has there been a 
more successful début; the book enjoys the success 
which it merits; and we venture to express a hope 
that it is the omen of a career in which the rare 
phenomenon of literary fame combined with pro- 
fessional success, may receive another illustration. 
The Sonnets on War are what might be expected 
from such pens. It is not too much to say that this 
volume contains the only true poetry evoked by the 
present struggle ; and, after the lukewarm ditch-water 
of M. F. T. and the sweet milk-and-water of R. C. T., 
it really is refreshing to get a draught of the pure 
fountain. The want of real song to illustrate the 
inspiriting theme has, before the appearance of these 
sonnets, been very generally felt; and a writer in a 
respected daily contemporary lectures the war-poets 
of the age, and offers them very sound advice “ to 
follow, if they can, the simplicity of CAMPBELL, and 
to imbibe his fire.” ‘“ Imbibe his fire!” We have 
heard of fire-eating before, but never of fire-drink- 
ing. Surely a very notable effusion among the 
literary products of the war is that most dis- 
gusting and ungrammatical piece of toadyism 
addressed to the Czar, through the Governor 
of Kalouga, by Lord DunkeLutn. All the word 
knows that Lord DuNKELLIN, being a very young and 
inexperienced officer, and having suffered himself to 
be taken prisoner before Sebastopol by a most extra- 
ordinary act of stupidity, has been exchanged for a 
Russian officer of great experience; in other words, 
has been purchased at about four times his real value. 
Upon his liberation, Lord DunKELLIn addressed a 
letter to the Governor of Kalouga, declaring that 
‘this magnanimity which restores me to complete 
freedom, and unconditionally, is really the act of a 
great man ;” and he concludes by thanking the 
Governor for his kindness during “‘ my noways un- 
pleasant imprisonment at Kalouga.” It seems al- 
most a pity that his Lordship has been liberated 
from such noways unpleasant circumstances. It is 
strange that this patriotic effusion from a British 
nobleman has | een scarcely noticed by the press ; and 
jet poor Lieutenant Royer was execrated and 
condemned for acknowledging the personal civilities 
of the Czar himseif. Such is justice! 

Few books, even American, have excited such 

eneral and intense disgust as the ‘“ Autobiography of 

arnam.” With one exception only, every English 
journal of reputation has condemned it as a shameless 
apotheosis of humbug; and we should imagine that 
even the impudence of Barnum will be abashed by 
the storm of indignation and contempt which he has 
drawn down upon himself by his performance. 

The mystification about Mr. Haywarp and the 
appointment under the Poor Law Board seems not 
yetconcluded. It has been already announced that 
the place was never vacant, and that therefore it was 
impossible that Mr. Haywarp could be presented 
with it; and this surely might be taken to be a suffi- 
cient conclusion to the question. Not so, however—at 
least in the opinion of the non-appointee, who pub- 


lishes a pamphlet in his own praise, to prove, we | 


suppose, that, if he is not secretary to the Poor Law 
Board he ought to be. 

Surely a pleasant and a seasonable event, in these 
days of literary squabblings and disunion, was the 
dinner held at the London Tavern, in honour of the 
Commercial Travellers’ School at Wanstead. Mr. 
CHARLEs Dickens was in the chair; and he, the best 
ef novelists, the most charming writer of fiction in 
the world, is also the best of chairmen, and the most 
genial incarnation of the good things which arise out 
of a good dinner. And there he was, with his capital 
rollicking speeches, every one of them reading like a 
page of “ Pickwick”—taking up the thing called 
commercial traveller, and twisting and turning it 
into all sorts of humorous shapes and contortions, as 


though it were one of those wonderful caoutchouc | 
toys, made only to be distorted; illustrating by its | 


means the progress of the age; looking through it 


! 

| into the dim vistas of the past; and quaintly proving 
that it most of all, had benefited by the railroad 

| speed of improvement. Pleasant and cheery, too, 

| was his recognition of his brethren, the Jiterati pre- 

| sent; and apt (though good-humouredly sarcastic) 

| his appreciation of their crowning merits. Mr. AL- 


BERT SmiTH could sing a good song, better than he | 


| could do anything else; and Mr. Horace Maynew 


was fond of the ladies;—whereupon spontaneous | 


| proofs of both qualities from both these gentlemen; 
| and Mr. Perer CuNNINGHAM, getting up upon his 


| position which no one is inclined to dispute, save 
utterance, that old clothesman might have been the 
more appropriate title. 


sphere, and supply a sort of bind-weed, to hold together 
those most incoherent atoms which compose the lite- 
rary world. Mr. Dickens, to his high honour 


ing men of letters in promoting and assisting 
these cordial manifestations. And what is the con- 
sequence? Why, that he is popular among authors, 


enshrined as the only true moralist who has known 
how to touch the hidden chords of their sympathies. 
We say this, because it is with sorrow, mingled with 
a touch of disgust, that we read in an article lately 
appearing in the pages of an organ which assumes a 
high station upon the literary bench, a verdict pro- 
nouncing that the novel-writers of England are a mob, 
of which Butwer is the ringleader, and in which 
DickENs and THACKERAY occupy the second rank. 
Against this we beg leave to enter a heartfelt pro- 
test. Dickens is a man who has always, and 
will always, stand alone—like SHaKsPERE—unap- 
proached and unapproachable in his peculiar sphere 
of genius. We deny not his shortcomings, nor the 
errors into which he has fallen, by attempting the 
develupment of questions which he does not under- 
stand, and which the instinct of genius alone will 
never suffice to teach him; but we say, that to class 
him with a mob is not only to do an injustice to him, 
but it works a positive wrong to the cause of English 
literature, which can ill afford the obscuration of any 
one among its few Morning Stars. 

Apropos of DickENs, we may say a few words as 
to his controversy with GEorGE CRUIKSHANK upon 
the great Fairy Question. The latter is, as all the 
world knows—for he takes good care to let people 
know it—a teetotaller; and, with the usual moderation 
of teetotallers (who are temperate in everything but 
argument), he objects to the gross immorality of 
making fairy-tales (food for the young as they are) sub- 
servient to the cause of drunkenness. Jack-the-Giant- 


to Mr. CrurKsHANK’s edition, when Cinderella is 
married, fountains of Rhenish have no business to 
play, as in the old editions; and the King suffers him- 
self to be so far converted by the arguments of the 
Fairy as to say, “ My dear little lady, your arguments 
have convinced me; there shall be no more fountains 
of wine in my dominions ;” “and he immediately gave 
orders that all the wine, beer, and spirits in the place 
should be collected together and piled upon the top of a 
rocky mound in the vicinity of the palace, and made 
a great bonfire of on the night of the wedding—which 
was accordingly done, and a splendid bonfire it made.” 
To this adulteration of the genuine old fairy tales— 
an adulteration quite as deleterious as the vilest prac- 
tices exposed by the Lancet-—Dickrens vehemently 
objects. Dickens, being (as we observed before) a 
very good chairman at a public dinner, loves the use 


their abuse; and he naturally objects to this perver- 
sion of the fairy tales. “To preserve them in their 
usefulness (says he), they must be as much preserved 
in their simplicity, and purity, and innocent extrava- 
gance, as if they were actual fact. 
them to suit his own opinions, whatever they are, is 
guilty, to our thinking, of an act of presumption, and 
appropriates to himself what does not belong to him. 
We have lately observed with pain the intrusion of a 
Whole Hog of unwieldy dimensions into the fairy 
flower-garden. The rooting of the animal among the 
roses would in itself have awakened in us nothing but 
indignation.” Few will be disposed to deny that 
Dickens is in the right here. Nothing can be more 
offensive than the manner in which these whole-hog 
| gentlemen thrust their opinions in at all times and in 
all places; and the sooner Mr. CrurksHan« and his 
| fellows learn to be more temperate in their proceed- 
| ings, and how to enjoy themselves without boring 
| other people, the better for the well-being both of 
| themselves and of society. 
A case heard before the Lords Justices of Appeal 
is of importance to the literary world, as affecting the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





relations between authors and publishers in that com- 
mon but open-to-objection form of contract termed 
publishing upon “ half-profits.” The case arose in this 
way :—Mr. Forsytu, the lawyer, agreed with Messrs. 


SaunperRs and BENNING, law-booksellers, to prepare | 


for the press the treatise called ‘‘ Forsyth on Com- 
position with Creditors; ” and the terms of the agree- 
ment were, a division of profits after payment of ex- 


| legs, proclaims himself to be a “literary bagman,” | 
and therefore very much of a commercial traveller—a | 


| haply some one who thinks, but gives not his thoughts | 


In sober earnestness, these | 
events do great good; they freshen the literary atmo- | 


| be it said, is the most active of all the lead- | 


and popular among the people, in whose hearts he is | 


Killer has no business to drink wine ; and, according | 


of Heaven's good gifts, while he avoids and condemns | 


Whosoever alters | 


penses; and that, in case all the copies should have | 
| been sold off and the public required a second or any | 


; 
subsequent edition, it should be published on the same 
terms. The last clause of theagreement provided that, if 
all the copies of an edition should not be sold off within 
| five years after the time of publication, SAUNDERS 
| and Brennrne@ should be at liberty to dispose of the 
unsold copies, so that the account might be finally 
closed. The book was published, and the first edition 
sold off; a second edition was brought out; but when 
400 copies remained still unsold, bennrna became a 
bankrupt, and a creditor named Grist sold all 
BENNING'S copyrights to Srevens; and the stock (in- 
cluding the 400 unsold copies of Forsyrii’s book) was 
handed over to Stevens. In the present year Ben- 
| NING, who is still a law-bookseller, brings out a third 
edition of the book; and Srevens applies for an in- 
junction to restrain him from selling it, on the ground 
that the copyright is in him, under GILLrat’s assign- 
ment. This may seem very technical to our readers ; 
but it is important that they should understand it. 
The decision of the Lords Justices declares that the 
agreement for publication upon “ half-profits” did 
not pass the copyright, but only related to the mode 
and expenses of publication, and that Stevens could 
not, therefore, take from GiLurat that which the 
latter never had himself. Publishers will therefore 
understand for the future that when they agree to 
| publish upon “half-profits,” they do not acquire any 
estate in the copyright. 

| It would require the ingenuity of a casuist to dis- 
| cover any moral difference between the fellow who 
| presents a bond fide pistol at your head and demands 
| your money, and the “ gentleman of the press ” whose 
verdicts are influenced by the squeezability of those 
who come into contact with him. The following let- 
ter has been published as having been received by 
Mr. Stark, of Edinburgh, the author of a work, enti- 
tled “ Popular History of British Mosses.” 

7, Peter-street, Southwark-bridge-road, London. 

Dr. Henry Dewhurst, F.R.S., presents his compliments 
to Mr. Stark, and respectfully informs him that he will have 
much pleasure in reviewing his work on “ British Mosses,”* 
in the English and Irish journals he contributes to, on the 
receipt of a copy, post or carriage free, for that specific pur- 
0S8e. 

Dr. D. will feel highly honoured and most grateful, if 
Mr. S. will kindly condescend to subscribe to his forthcoming 
illustrated work on ‘ The Philosophy of Temperance,” 12s. 6d, 

The favour of an early reply will much oblige. 

We do not know what the “ English and Irish jour- 
nals ” may be, in which Dr. Dewhurst has the power of 
inserting his impartial reviews; but the above letter 
appears to us only another form for saying to a man, 
* Give me 12s. 6d., or I'll cut up your book.” 

Though scarcely a literary topic, we are disposed 
to say a few words upon a vexed question which, 
though fiercely mooted some time ago, has been again 
revived to trouble the mind of the public; we refer to 
the old question about the fees at the theatres. The 
Examiner takes the field once more to run a tilt against 
| this monstrous abuse, and points out, with great 
| justice, that the fees charged for admission are in 
themselves a sufficient tax upon the purses of play- 
goers without the additional black-mail levied at the 
box-office and by the box-opener. Our contemporary 
holds up the Olympic as a flagrant example of levying 
more black-mail than its neighbours; and explains 
| that—*‘ the 2s. fine is inflicted at the Olympic, upon 
| any one who pays money to the management for 
| more seats than four, and is raised to a 3s. fine of 
| more than eight seats are taken, and so on in pro- 
| portion. Nor is even a playbill supplied in 
return for this shameful tax; for the expectation 
is that the play-bill may extort another silver 
contribution.” This is unfortunately too true ; but 
we would venture to suggest, in defence of the 
attacked managers, that a great deal of the fault 
may be fairly attributable to the public. Some 
| years ago, Mr. CHanLeEs MaTuews, wishing to con- 
| duct his management in the manner most conducive 
| to the comfort of the public, forbade the acceptance 
| of fees by his servants, and not only certified this by 
notices conspicuously displayed in the theatre, but 
| printed across the playbill an intimation that no fee 
; was to be paid for the bill. What was the conse- 
| quence? Simply that the public would pay fees, in 
| spite of him. The same spirit operates here that is 
| so great a nuisance at the railway-stations—a portion 
| of the public are so careless of money, and so self- 
ishly anxious to get a slight advantage of their neigh- 
| bours, that they will bribe menials in spite of all 
| prohibition. We would venture to suggest a plan 
| which may have the effect of checking this evil, in 

the event of some other manager making the experi- 
ment of fair-dealing. Let every seat in the boxes be 
| numbered, the first numbers being put upon the best 
| seats in the house; then let metal tickets be pro- 

vided, numbered to correspond; and let each ticket, 
| whether sold in the box-office or by the money- 

taker, entitle the purchaser to the seat whose number 
| is expressed thereupon. It strikes us that this plan, 

properly carried out, would effect a revolution. 
At the advanced age of sixty-six, and in the re- 
| tirement of her rural retreat near Reading, Mary 
| RusseLL Mirrorp has sunk into her honoured grave. 
| As an illustrator of country life and manners, Miss 








| Mrrrorp has endeared herself to every worshipper 
of an English pen; whilst, to her private friends and 
acquaintances, her memory will be endeared by the 
recollection of her gentle manners, her cultivated 
intellect, and the thousand amiabilities which gave a 
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charm to her conversation. These rare qualities 
were all the more remarkable, and enhanced tenfold 


in value,,by the reflection that they manifested them- 


selves in spite of many and severe trials. It is 


well known that upon this tender nature fell the | 
hard task of shielding from want a parent, whose ime | 
providence had deprived her of the competence that | 


should have fallen to her lot. Hers was a life of 
sacrifice; but her memory will be dear to all who love 
to see high qualities of intellect united with amiability 
and moral goodness. The obituary also includes the 
death of Lord Ror 
than as a poet. 
for the ramour that the memoir of Lockmart which 
lately appeared in the Times was written by him. 
The vacaacy caused by the death of Dr. Rourn has 
been filled up by the appointment of the Rev. Fre- 
DERICK BubLeY to the Presidency of Magdalen ; the 


only literary memento of the Aiatus moderate deflen- | 


dus being the publication of a mortuary sermon 
preached in the College Chapel by the Rev. F. T. 
SmiTH on Christmas-day. The death of two jour- 


nalists also should be noted, although it is the unjust | 


custom to suffer these, the rank and file of literature, 
to perish away unheeded. The one, Dr. CricnTon, 
was a journalist of some repute in Edinburgh, and 


lany; the other, Mr. W. R. MAcnonacn, well known 
as former editor and co-proprietor of Beil’s Life, and 
as an able and industrious general journalist. 

In the-department of literary intelligence which 
includes promises for the future, we have unfortunately 
not mucho record. A collection of the legal and poli- 
tical sketches of the late Right Hon. R. L. Sut, to be 
collected and published by Mr. Marmion SAvAGE, is 
promised; and acollection of literary papers from the 
pen of the late Professor E. Fornes is announced to be 
now ready. 


cRTSON, better known as a lawyer | 
We believe that there is no ground | 





(This seems quite the age of Collectanea.) | 


Another-important announcement is of a memoir of | 


the late Professor ScHOLEFLELD, to be edited -by his 
widow, assisted by Canon Setwyy. 


| 


And now, ere we bring this summary to a close, let | 


us address to all who hold the cause of literature dear, 





and who, while they desire to see its professors placed 


above the reach of want by the exercise of their own 

independent exertions, are yet prepared to extend the 

delicate and friendly hand of private benevolence, 

when sudden paralysis comes upon the busy hand and 

the still more busy brain, the following urgent 
APPEAL. 

A gentleman, who has hitherto been popularly 
known as a writer of great activity and usefulness, is 
now incapacitated from following his profession by the 
sudden suspension of his faculties, As it is believed 
that ease and rest may restore him to his former state, 
it would not be delicate to disclose the name for the 
gratification of the merely curious; but all who are 
really wishful to render such assistance as may be in 
their power will be furnished with any information 
necessary to convince them of the bond fide character 
of this appeal, 

Family burdens, while they have prevented the store 


| for the day of need, naturally aggravate the pressure 


of the present distress. 

To those of the public who have derived pleasure 
and instruction from the writings of this gentleman— 
and they are many—and to his brethren in literature, 
who will do well to reflect how soon his evil case may 


! . u i | be theirs (for who can say that in another hour 
the author of several volumes of Constable's Miscel- | 


the functional derangement of a single organ may not 


| throw a cloud over the brain for ever ?), we hopefully 


and urgently appeal ; assuring them that, if they make 
us the channel of their benevolence, it will be carefully, 
delicately, and considerately applied. L. 


MIDNIGHT BELLS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 
Stand in the midnight when 
Dieth the year again : 
Hark! over field and fen, 
Rolling through glade and glen, 
Voices thou hearest then, 
Faintly, then clear again. 
’Tis the bells—'Tis the bells. 





Voices in every tone 
Float on the breezes lone, 
Voices of ages flown 
Leap from the turret stone, 
With the bells—With the bells. 


Ah! those restless shades of the olden olden time, 
Shrouded right solemnly in their sober suits of rime.. 


Ghosts of unremember’d years 
Sing their stories in our ears; 
Shrilly tones of feeble seers 
Call the old year to his peers. 
With the bells—With the bells. 


Now they die—Now they die ; 
And a quivering echo dwells 
On the breezes lying low ; 
That the weary, year may go, 
Stay the bells—Stay the bells. 


THE NEW YEAR IS BORN. 
Swelling up merrily, 
Welling up lovingly, 
Gushixg up eheerily, 
From where the breezes lic, 
Fountains ef melody, 
Bring the bells—Bring the bells 


Welcome—true welcoming 
Be to Thee, Baby-King. 
Harmony’s fullest. string, 
Song-seryice gladdening, 
Bring the bells—Bring the bells. 


Ah! the’Baby Year, he is smiling in his bed ; 
Rays of sunny hours to come glisten round his head 


See!. that glory brighter glows, 
And the cradle-couch of snows 
With foreshadow’'d joyance glows, 
And a mellow flood there flows. 
From the bells—From the bells. 


Now they ring—now they ring, 
And the music eddying swells, 
With its woven webs of tone, 
Round the tender Yearling’s Throne. 
‘Tis the bells—'Tis the bells. 
J.J. Barrren 
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from: the Collection of Mr. Punch. London : 


Bradbury and Evans. 


graphs,-ragged-schools, crystal palaces, &c. &c. &e. 
out of the question at present, we modern people 
have certainly a great advantage over the Ancient 





more of that crowd of whimsical and charming 
creations that march under the banners of our 


: 1} | Storyteller-in-chief. Another living novelist, no 
Pictures of Life and Character. By Joun Lenca, | 


less distinguished in his very different: way of 


| thought and style, has long been in the habit, as 
y | everybody knows, of handling the etching-needle 
Leavinc railroads, reform bills, musie, electrictele- | 


Britons, and even over the subjects of Queen | 


Zlizabeth, in our popular Comic Art. 


Hogarth | 


might be.called its Chaucer, first in every sense, | 


for his predecessors are utterly merged in his 
brilliancy. Neither has any successor rivalled 
it ; but longe intervallo, and using more sketchy 
and facile’ means of expression, come Gilray, 
Rowlandson, and other political and 
satirists; while, more recently, the letters 
“H.B.”(ere our venerable Punch has as yet 


and woodblock in illustration of his own writings ; 


} 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


the symbol of a a leech in a bottle; and that, we 
think, was the first occasion of our having the 
pleasure to look upon the young artist’s handi- 
work whose name was thus indicated. Soon 
after, various sketches in the early numbers ‘of 
Punch proved Mr. Leech’s peculiar knack for 


| taking off foreigners, whose fanciful beards, im- 


though in his last serial, now in progress, he | 


has chosen (rather unaccountably, most people 


think) to confide the pictorial department to the | 


hands of another, once,on a time his comrade in 
General Punch’s brigade, out of which they have 
now both retired. It was after the establishment 


| been adequately commemorated. 


of “ Punch” as the great British medium for | ‘ 
| and of dash with accuracy in drawing, which 
| has given him so deserved a reputation, and 


flying joke and satire, literary and pictorial, that 


| this young artist, the son of “ H. B.” aforesaid, 


dreamed of starting a newspaper, and achieving | 


a new and loftier fame for his baton), distin- 
guished themselves from the common alphabetic 
herd by some seven or eight hundred pictorial 
epigrams, .on political subjects of the day. 
Thomas Hood, too, has proved to us, by pencil 
in aid of pen, the possibility of uniting in one 
person, and sometimes in one effusion, a quaint 
and broad humour with the copious fancy and 
exquisite pathos of a true poet. It was some 
eighteen years ago that the clever artist, Sey- 
mour, planned, in conjunction with a certain 
young and. rising author, a series of comic 
sketches, to appear in monthly parts, showing 
the adventures of a party of Cockneys in the 
country. The Pickwick Papers were immediately 
and immensely successful ; but at the seeond or 
third number Seymour’s co-operation was cut 
short by the hand of death, and the future illus- 
tration of the work was intrusted to Mr. Hablot 
Browne, who, under the signature of “ Phiz,” has 
since had the happy privilege of making visible 
to millions of delighted men, women, and children, 
the very features and bodily presentment of Ralph 
Nickleby, and Squeers, and Mr. Pecksniff and his 
fair daughters, and Tom Pinch, and Barnaby 
Rudge, and rough Hugh, and the great Dombey, 
and Quilp, and Mr. Swiveller, and little Nell, and 
who can reckon—or rather who can’t—how many 


| but writing his own initials “ R. D.,” for Richard 
social | 


Doyle, became known in right of his numerous 


fanciful and comie designs, especially those in | 
caricature of the. medieval style of art, among | 
which the series entitled “‘ Manners and Customs | 
| with the latter. There is a degree of timidity 


of y® English}” was the most successful. 


One name, besides that of the gentleman whose | 
| the boldness and jollity of his drawings on the 
| wood. 


work is at present immediately under our specta- 
cles, we have not yet touched in this rapid reca- 


pitulation of our most notable Comie Artists—a | 


name which, all things considered, is, we suppose, 
entitled beyond dispute to rank as the. greatest 
in this field since Hogarth. Of course we mean 
George Cruikshank, whose earliest etchings and 
woodcuts (though he is still to all appearance a 
man in the prime of life, and long may he 
flourish !) bring us back to the days of the First 
Napoleon, and the polities, fashions, and follies 
of the Regency ; and his latest to the Temperance 
movement of last year and this year, of which 
Mr. Cruikshank is a very zealous and powerful 
advocate. On the present occasion we have not 
the opportunity to do more than acknowledge 
our debt of gratitude to this most admirable 
artist ; with the remark that, in pictorial effec- 
tiveness, not to speak of their other qualities, 
some of his etchings are by much the best, as far 
as we know, that England has ever produced, or 
perhaps any country since the time of Rem- 
brandt. 


The etchings to Maxwell’s story of “Hec- | 


tor O’Halloran,” which made its appearance 
perhaps a dozen years ago, were signed with 


possible heads of hair—whether of the mop or the 


| scrubbing-brush order—whose curiosities of boot 


and monstrosities of trowser had never before 
But it was 
some time after this, and step by step, that Mr. 
Leech attained that union of elegance with rich 
humour in the conception of comic situations, 


made him the prime minister and mainstay of 
King Punch’s throne. Hete we may remark, 
that, while Cruikshank has shown an equal 
power and facility by means of the copper-plate 
and of the woodblock, Leech always does best 


and dilution about his etchings, compared with 


The album-shaped volume before us contains 
a selection of more than 600 of Mr. Leech’s non- 
political Punch woodcuts; and a better warrant 
for mirthful emotion, from a warm and plea- 
surable expansion of the diaphragm, to the 
heartiest laugh that ever burst over a Christmas 
page, does not live in printer’s ink. John Leech 
delights in the innocent beauty and quaintness 
of childhood—a phase of human existence, by the 
way, which, it has often struck us, our artists in 
general might get a great deal more from than 
they do. Think of the profound gravity with 
which children conduct their travesties, inten- 
tional or not, of grown-up affairs; and of the fund 
of drollery, and satire too, deprived of its gall, 
which thus presents itself. Mr. Leech has not 
failed to discover and to use it. Look at this 
little picture of Matilda, age 8, with the big 
baby in the sun-bonnet on one arm and her 
errand-basket on the other, turning half-round 


|in honest indignation to hear what Sarah- 


Jane, age 6}, in her bonnet and shawl, can pos- 
sibly reply to the crushing charge of levity of 
conduct, and how Sarah-Jane, though obviously 
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— 
hit, yet brazens it out with “Oh, you horrid | 
dreadful story! I didn’t.” The boy “yowling’ | 
like a dog immediately behind an old gentleman, 
who is thus thrown into convulsions of terror, is | 
the perfection of a young scamp; and the sharp | 
but vulgar little youth who asks the old apple- 
woman “ What are those?” and, being told “Two- | 
pence,” rejoins “What a lie! they’re apples,” | 
almost converts our disapproval into admiration | 
by the complete and utter abandon with which he | 
roams the streets and chaffs whom he will. Then, 
see(at page 20) this little starveling of a girl on pat- 
tens, who asks the grocer for a “ ha’penny candle, 
please, and be quick, for mother wants her tea ;” 
and receives the ironical reply, “ O yes, of course, 
miss; could we send it anywhere for yer?” It is 
a chapter on the ways of the poor. And observe 
the shopman is not depictured as the least 
ill-natured in his joke: he is a big rough 
chap, kindly enough, and with a strong sense 
of the humour of the thing. This is one of 
those delightful little bits of tact or instinct 
which we find in the works of men of real 
genius, in whatever field. Next to this is the 
picture of that enfant terrible who describes the 
visitor to his face, and to mamma’s face and 
sister Sophy’s, as the gentleman that “kissed” 
the latter lady “in the library on Twelfth Night.” 
How pretty sister Sophy is; and how pretty, and 
gentle, and ladylike, in a word, all the fair bevy 
of Blanches, and Harriets, and Marys, and Emilys, 
are that adorn Mr. Leech’s portfolio. He is, in fact, 
the only one of our comic artists who could 
ever draw a lady. Cruikshank’s attempts are 
bad in many particulars—especially the waist, 
which he has a perfect monomania for making 
round, hard, and like the middle of an hour-glass. 
Worthy homage to the loveliness and graceful 
manners of his countrywomen most pleasingly 
characterise the pencil of the designer of Pictures 
of Life and Character. He is, truth to say (while 
80 kindly with ragged children), an admirer of 
the aristocratic phase of society. The Snob is 
his peculiar target, and nobody will wish his aim 
to be less fatal in that direction. He does not 
avoid the working man; he jokes with him, patro- 
nises him, but does not sympathise with him as 
Cruikshank does... Yet how admirable for its 
truth is that sketch on page 3 of the builder’s 
men on their scaffolding,—the trowel chipping a 
brick (held in most workmanlike fashion); the 
pipe-lighting; the fellow roaring “Kell—y !” in 
a voice fit to knock over one of the chimneys; 
Kelly responding, “ Hol-loo!” in no gentler 
accent; and the whole presentment of the rugged, 
dogged, humorous, reckless, hard-handed ways 
of common workmen. (Ve forget that it is Mr. 
Briggs’s house they are repairing; and, indeed 
(not being ourselves great readers of Bell's Life), we 
confess to sometimes finding Mr. B., with his mis- 
chances in angling, shooting, and horseflesh, a 
little of a bore; though. there is generally ample 
compensation in the truth and beauty with which 
the accessories—river, wood, hedgerow, field, sea- | 
shore, or wide country landscape, are represented. 
Mr. Leech produces his effects without obtruding 
the means upon us. He draws excellently, but 
at the same time without continually suggesting 
“how cleverly that man’s hand, or this cow’s 
nose, is put in!.”—as, for instance, Mr. Tenniel, 
another Punch artist, always does in his hard | 
outlines, in which he seems to follow the track of | 
his predecessor Mr. Doyle, only. with more accu- | 
racy in drawing, and less fun,—in fact, no fun | 
whatever. Now, Mr. Leech gives us lights and 
shades, charmingly varied and blended, after a | 
manner only to be learned in the dame-school of 
Mother Nature, which beats that of the Academy 
to sticks. 

The gallery of “ The Rising Generation” who 
has not studied ?—-with its portraits of the young | 
gentlemen, from eight years old to fifteen, who 
desire to ‘‘ come to an. understanding” with their 
Governor, offer Grandpapa “a weed,” talk pre- | 
Cocious razors, and give their opinion that “ mar- 
riages of inclination never turn out well.” On 
the suggestive topic of flunkeys our friend’s 
pencil is also remarkably eloquent; and in this, 
and, indeed, in much beside, Mr. Leech’s art re- 
minds us a good deal of Mr. Thaekeray’s litera- 
ture. The sigh of eheu fugaeces !” and the murmur 
“vanity of vanities!” have not, it is true, mingled 
much as yet with the younger man’s thoughts, to 
sadden, and deepen, and mellow them; but the 
little sketch (p. 27) of the grandsire in child’s 
garments, patting with the spade his laborious 
heap of sand, marked £. s. d, and the dark 
horizon of the great sea before him, and the tide 
Coming in unnoticed, gives indication of a vein of | 














. . . , o ) 
satire which, may we hope, our artist’s future 
| career will not leave unworked. 


Having compared Leech with Thackeray, per- 
haps one might not unfairly draw a parallel, in 


their respective spheres, between George Cruik- | 
Of Mr. Thackeray, | 


shank and Charles Dickens. 


however, it must be said, that when he drops the | 


pen.and takes up the pencil, there is no longer 
traceable any resemblance to Mr. Leech, who 
rarely, if ever, strays into the pantomimic 


region of caricatured and exaggerated forms— | 


keeping to a walk which, in our judgment, is 
every way higher; while the great Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh is nothing, as an artist, if not 
monstrous. We may note that Mr. Doyle, too, 
seems (like Fuseli) put out by nature, and to get 
on rather lamely when you deprive him of the 
fantastic privilege of big heads on small bodies, 
fairy-tale roses (rather wiry in texture), and 
elbows and knees of the intensest medieval 
pattern. 

Phiz is not much given to caricature; but he 
sometimes touches on faery business with no 
great success. As a tale-illustrator he has done 
very clever things; but seems unable to invent 
well out of his own head, and has been repeating 
himself—and especially his tall Copperfield young 
man aud young lady with flowing skirts—quite 
intolerably of late. 


artist should not draw his actual designs from 
the life in academic fashion. Expression and 
Character should not seem to care about the old 
pedants and bigwigs, Outline and Anatomy, 
and should even flout them a little sometimes. 
This Mr. Leech thoroughly feels and exemplifies. 

In turning over the pages before us, we revive 
many a bygone chuckle and grin over the airs of 


“ Servant-gal-ism,” the humours of the Great Ex- | 


hibition, the loves and trials of new-married and 
old-married couples, the chaff of omnibus and 
cab men, the groundless terrors of old ladies, 
and the pretty affectations of young ones. Per- 
haps, too, we have a right to surmise something 
of the tastes and habits of the artist. himself from 
the mass of evidence here collected. One who 
describes.all his neighbours can’t avoid describing 
himself at the same time. He is undeniably— 
though not at all in any offensive sense of the 
word—a Cockney; attends the Opera, the Derby, 
Evening Parties, and such-like fashionable doings 
of the Season; and, when it is fit and proper so 


He must go to nature if he | 
wants to advance instead of slipping backward; | 


—that is, he must study nature; for a comic | pies of the people of this earth. 





to do, goes to Ramsgate, Brighton, or Dover ; | 
follows: the hounds, takes a fortnight on the | 


moors, or a berth in a trim yacht, with great 
vigour and zest. 
still more, pretty and well-bred women; doesn’t 
like snobs; and has, at all seasons, a quiet eye 
and tenacious memory for the vanities, oddities, 
quizzicalities, drolleries, absurdities, and varicties 
of the social life of modern England. Mr. Leech 
is still a young man, not. much over thirty, we 
believe. 
sake as well as his) many Happy New Years, 
and new successes in that branch of art in which 
he has already been so eminently successful. 





SCIENCE. 


| Orr's Circle of the Sciences.—Organic Nature, Vol. I. 


The Mathematical Sciences. London: Orr and Co. 
Ir is not surprising that Mr. Orr should have broken 
down beneath the burden of his great enterprise— 
The Circle of the Sciences. It could scarcely be 
otherwise. The cost of such a work must be enor- 
mous. Authors of eminence were to be retained, and 
none but those of established fame would have secured 
the confidence of the public. Then there was a pro- 
fusion of illustrations; and the ruinous expenses of 
these are known only to publishers and authors who 


We heartily wish him (for our own | 


He likes manly fellows, and, | 


| every schoolboy in the land. 


trated, that no probable sale could repay the cost. 
However, as far as the public are concerned, it is a 
prize. No less a person than Professor Owen has 
treated of the structure of the skeleton and teeth ; and 
Dr. Latham has contributed a most interesting and 
instructive essay on the Varieties of the Human 
| Race. If the original proprietor has been ruined by 
this enterprise, the public has made some profit, for 
they have got a good book at a fourth of its value. 
But that is not a profitable thing in the end, fora 
| grand design will probably never be completed ; 
whereas, if the price had been such as to afford a fair 
| profit, with a moderate sale it might have proceeded 
| prosperously, to the advantage both of proprietor and 
public. What is called cheap literature is a great 
mistake. If good, it cannot be sold cheap. If bad, it 
is dear at any price. It is quite time that this bubble 
should be exploded. 


Helione; or, Adventures in the Sun. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 
Tus is a sort of philosophical romance, in which the 
author uses an ideal visit to the solar globe as the 
means of introducing to the notice of the reader, 
and impressing upon his memory, a good deal of na- 
tural philosophy, and not only in respect of what is 
actually known, but of what is conjectured to be the 
state of things in the huge world that enlightens our 
world. The author has exhibited much power of 
fancy in his descriptions of solar life and manners; 
and has made his imayinary conversations with the 
solar people a medium for mueh quiet satire upon the 
It is clever, in- 


genious, and amusing. 
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| Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James 


Fox. Edited by Lord Jonn Russetv. Vol. Il. 

London: Bentley. 
Ir is not our intention to discuss at any length 
the merits either of Lord John Russell as a 
literary man, or of Charles James’ Fox as a 
politician. ‘To discuss the first would be a need- 
less waste of time and trouble, while the discus- 
sion of the second would be foreign to the pur- 
pose of this journal. We must, however, make 
a few remarks on both subjects, to serve as intro- 
duction to an account of the handsome and portly 
volume now before us. What signification Lord 
John attaches to the word “edited” we are at a 
loss to divine. If, however, we may judge him 
by his works, he seems‘to think that by tying 
together all the letters, private or otherwise, of 
an eminent man with the red-tape so peculiarly 
his own; by interspersing trivial annotations; by 
writing a preface in eccentric English ; and by 
getting Mr. Bentley to publish the whole delee- 
table concern as ‘“ Memorials and Correspon- 
dence ;” he has perfectly fulfilled the duties of an 
editor. Most respectfully, but most decidedly, 
we beg to differ from his Lordship. It appears to 
us, in our ignoranee, that an editor ought to put 
some life into his book ; and that, at all events, 
he ought to make it intelligible. We have a 
right to ask of an editor that, by clear connecting 
narrative, copious annotation, and genial criti- 
cism, he should enable us to appreciate.and to 
understand the book he edits. Now of connect- 
ing narrative in the present volume there is little 
or none. Lord John begins the book by about 
forty pages of his own; but these, instead of 
giving us any new light as to Fox, are devoted 
mainly to relating events already familiar. to 
As to the notes, we 


| are constantly reminded of what Carlyle wrote, 


more than twenty years ago, of Croker’s Boswell : 
—‘ Numerous persons, chiefly of quality, rise to 


| view in these notes; when and also where they 


have tried them. Lastly, there was the printing of that | 
costly matter in a costly form; and then the whole | 


was produced at a price so small, that nothing short 
of a sale, to be counted by hundreds of thousands, 
could repay the expenses, much less yield a profit. 
But the number of readers of pure science in this 
country is remarkably small; and, while nobody 
would be tempted to read a book on the mathematics 
because it could be bought cheap, so they who desired 
to study them would not regard a few sbillings in the 
purchase. It was a fatal error of calculation and of 
judgment—another instance of the mania for cheap 


' literature, which tempts so many adventurers, and 


almost invariably ends in failure and ruin, The two 
volumes before us, in their complete form, verify our 
remarks. They are too cheap. The mathematical 
volume could not hope for a large sale under any 
circumstances. The volume on the Organic Sciences 
is more popular; but then it is so profusely illus- 


came into this world (only what they did, except 
digest, remaining often too mysterious), is faith- 
fully enough set down. Whereby all that their 
various. and doubtless widely-scattered tomb- 
stones could have taught us is here presented at 
onee, in a bound book.” We do not wish to be 
unfair in our judgment on Lord John, and we 
most readily admit that his pages exhibit all his 
well-known courtesy, cultivated taste, and gen- 
tlemanly feeling. Here our praise must end. 
Pitt’s speeches were said. to be oral state-papers; 
Lord John’s prefaces are written speeches. The 
clumsiness and confusien, however, which one 
might overlook in an extemporaneeus speech, are 


not to be forgiven in a deliberately-written 
book. Bad metaphors may be tolerated in 
the Senate; they can only excite laughter 


at the reading-desk. We are not prepared for a 
state of literature in which such sentences as the 
following could pass current :—‘“ ‘These ties 
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could not be torn asunder without leaving a 
wound which bled and a scar which defaced.” 
It would be easy, but it would be useless, to point 
out many similar infelicities of expression. Let 


it not be objected that we are adopting too high | 


a standard. If the editor of this book were some 
poor hungry creature, anxious to get a few 
pounds “by hook or by crook,” we should scorn 
to dwell upon his blunders or his incapacity. But 
when the former Premier of England, who is 
still one of her foremost statesmen, ‘“ condes- 
cends” (as the foolish phrase it) “to enter the 
arena of literature,” it is needful that a fair judg- 
ment should be formed and uttered on his book, 
even though the severity of that judgment be as 
unmistakeable as its independence. It is no 
pleasure at any time to find fault; but this is 
our deliberate verdict, as critics, on Lord John 
Russell’s style—that while often pompous, it is 
never dignified, and while occasionally flippant 
it is never witty. 

Turning from the last to the greatest of the 
Whigs, we desire to express the very pleasant 
impression of Fox’s real character which the 
perusal of this volume has left upon our mind. 
The traditional idea of him as a gifted and high- 
minded statesman can scarcely be maintained 
any longer ; but a recent cynical and superci- 
lious writer of “ political portraits” was no less 
absurd than unjust when he spoke of Fox’s 
“ruffianly swagger.” It is true, that at one 
period of his life Fox divided his attentions 
pretty equally between the senate and the 
gambling-house—between hazard and the liberty 
of the subject—between faro and the British 
Constitution ; but there was more in the man 
than the gambler’s thirst for excitement or the 
professional politician’s love of intrigue. There 
was in him a broad, warm heart ; a clear, keen 
intellect, which was also not without a certain 
massive strength; an honest and unfeigned 
amiability ; and an eloquence nervous, fierce, 
unpremeditated, and irresistible. We unhesita- 
tingly admit that Fox had neither the lofty aims 
nor the calm wisdom which a great statesman 
should possess; but how many other English 
statesmen of that day possessed them? We 
have no particular liking for cant at any 
time, or of any sort; but the cant which 
abuses a good-tempered and 
English gentleman, 
rattle of the dice, because in his youth he had 
gone through youthful passions and youthful 
follies, or because, in his maturer years, he never 
objected to a glass of good wine—such a cant is 
to us especially disagreeable. Wath these few 
prefatory remarks, we proceed to examine the 
work before us. 


It contains Fox’s correspondence from 1792 to 
1804—the twelve most uneventful years of his 
life. It is divided almost equally between, firstly, 
his letters to his nephew (Lord Holland), which 
are principally on literary subjects; and, secondly, 
his letters to Charles Grey, General Fitzpatrick, 
Mr. Robert Adair, and Lord Lauderdale. What- 
ever motive may have dictated this arrangement, 
we cannot but regard it as most unhappy. Had 
the letters been arranged in chronological order, 
there would have been a most natural and most 
pleasing variety about them. We could then 
have understood how, one day writing about 
Homer or Ariosto, Fox could on the next be deep 
in the “ Right of Search” or the “ Declaration of 
Neutrality ’--how he could leave his flowers, his 
nightingales, and his poets (diviner song-birds 
still), to mix in the fierce conflicts of Parliament. 
At present, the effect is most disastrous. The 
literary criticisms are certainly by no means 
profound; the political opinions are certainly by 
no means original ; but, when separated, both of 
these appear far more trivial than they really are. 
After reading a violent piece of partisan writing, 
how delightful would it not have been to be 


? 


good-hearted | sence might reanimate his few but faithful 
because he had loved the | followers. 


| one and the same man ; but when you divide the 
| criticisms from the debates, the real unity of 

character at once disappears. We have two 
sides of the man; but we have not the breadth of 
the man. A little reflection would surely con- 
vince Lord John of his error; and, for the sake of 
his hero, we hope that he will not repeat it in the 
ensuing volume. In a literary journal like this, 
| any political discussions would obviously be out 
| of place. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves 
almost entirely to Fox’s letters to Lord Holland. 
These we can recommend to the reader as, if not 
| profound, at least amiable—if not original, at 

least amusing. They convey a pleasing, and, 

we imagine, a true idea of his domestic 
| character. All the excitement of party conflict— 
| all the turmoil of political discussion — had 
| left no trace of bitterness on that broad 
| and manly heart. He was too strong to be quar- 
| relsome—too healthy to be envious. Long years 
| of an opposition which annually became more 
| and more hopeless, would have soured and em- 
| bittered almost any man: on Fox they had no 
effect whatever. His heart was still as young as 
j at his first entry into public life; while the 
| wisdom of maturer years had rescued him from 
| the vices with which he then was stained. Of 
| course we shrink with horror from any attempt 
| to palliate vice; but even his failings seem but as 
| 80 many new evidences of his warm and genial 
| disposition. On this, however, we forbear to 
dwell; for, whilst declining to join in cant against 
what after all is rather weakness than wicked- 
ness, we wish that no line of ours should ever 
seem to countenance or to excuse debauchery. 
The twelve years also of which these letters 
contain the record, were stained by no crimes 
and sullied by no excesses. Living with an 
amiable and loving woman—first his mistress, 
| but afterwards his wife—Fox found in the flowers 
| and the birds more pleasure than he ever had in 
wine or dice. The gambler’s feverish unrest was 
succeeded by a calm, an equable, a happy life. 
Reading Homer in the morning, and then stroll- 
ing about his pleasant garden, Fox seems no 
| longer to have craved the dissipations of town- 
life. If ever he went to London, it was only that 
| the thunder of his voice might make an arbitrary 
| government tremble—it was only that his pre- 


Even these visits were rare, and he 

seems always to have entered upon them with 
| reluctance, and to have returned from them with 
| a sense of joy and relief. 


The earliest of these letters to Lord Holland 
were written to him whilst on his travels in Spain 
and Italy. They consist partly of pleasant gossip 
about friends, and partly of gossip, equally plea- 
sant, about literature. When his nephew is in 
Italy, Fox amuses him by quoting Italian ; when 
in Spain, he writes him a letter or two in very 
passable (though very Anglicised) Spanish Gossip 
on Ariosto, gossip on Homer, gossip on Cervan- 
tes, gossip on Titian, gossip on Raphael, gossip 
on Michael Angelo—but gossip which is always 
agreeable, and never impertinent. If there is any 
affectation in the letters at all, it is only when 
they treat of a subject on which all men in these 
days are more or less affected—art. A few ex- 
tracts will serve to give the reader an idea of this 
part of the book. 

THE ILIAD. 

If you will not read the Iliad regularly through, 
pray read the tenth book, or, at least, the first half 
ofit. It isa part I never heard particularly cele- 
brated ; but I think the beginning of it more true, 
in the description of the uneasiness in the Greek army 
and the solicitude of the different chiefs, than any- 
thing almost in the poem. It is one of those things 
that one cannot give an idea of by any parti- 
cular quotations, but which is excellent beyond 
measure, in placing the scene exactly before one’s 
eyes; and the characters, too, are remarkably well- 
distinguished and preserved. I think Homer always 





reminded of his pleasant country life at St Ann’s- 
hill. And, if at any time his continual domestic 
felicity became wearisome, our weariness would 
have vanished at the remembrance of his active 
political life. Now, however, Fox appears tous a 
literary dilettante and as a party leader, but 
seldom as a man. The apology has been put 
forth that Lord John’s arrangement of these 
letters preserves the unity of subject. We do 
not deny this; but it does so by sacrificing a far 
more important unity—the unity of character. 
It is frivolous in the extreme to confound these 
two. Unity does not necessitate uniformity. On 


the contrary, multiformity, it has been wisely 
remarked, is generally the accompaniment of 
Fox the critic and Fox the debater were 





unity. 





happy in his accounts of Menelaus—remarkably so, 
you know, in the Odyssey ; but I think he is always 
so, and in this place particularly. You see I have 
never done with Homer; and, indeed, if there were 
nothing else except Virgil and Ariosto, one should 
never want reading. 


The following is an account of his own 


LITERARY PROJECTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 

My journey to Wales, if it were to take place at 
all, would be entirely with a view to more leisure 
than I have here in summer for the History, which, 
alas, goes on very slowly; but I will mend my pace, 


views in regard to history, but soon forgot the ob- 
ject, and read them with views entirely critical. I 
mean some day or other (but not till I have done at 
least one if not two volumes of history), to publish an 
edition of Dryden. Therefore, if anything that could 
be useful to such a purpose should come across you, 
pray keep it in mind for me, though for the present I 
am full as well, if not better, without it. I mean 
| particularly anything relative to Dryden's history, or 
any scarce edition of any of his works. 


FOX AND THE NIGHTINGALES. 
St. Ann’s Hill, Sunday, April 19, 1801. 
Never did a letter arrive in worse time, my dear 
young one, than yours this morning. A sweet wes- 
terly wind, a beautiful sun, all the thorns and elms 
just budding, and the nightingale just beginning to 
sing, though the blackbirds and thrushes would have 
been quite sufficient to have refuted any arguments 
in your letter, even without the return of those se- 
ceders. 
April 9, 1804. 
Nightingales not come yet, and it will be well if 
I do not quite miss hearing them this spring. Pray 
remember to inquire at what time nightingales 
usually appear and sing where you are. Here you 
know it is about the twelfth of this month. And do 
the Spanish poets count them lively or melancholy ? 


Our space will only admit of one more extract; 
and it shall be on 


HOMER AGAIN. 

I recollect that when I wrote last, I was in the 
ninth book of the Odyssey, which I have since 
finished, and read eighteen books of the Iliad, so that 
it must be a good while since [I wrote you.] I think 
the superiority of the Iliad is greater than I had 
imagined, or than I believe is generally allowed, and 
more than makes up for the fable being so much less 
interesting. To be sure, the battles are too long, and 
the wounds too minutely described; but there is a 
charm in it which makes one read on with eagerness, 
and a rapidity and fire and freedom, in a manner that 
surpasses all other ts; and I mean this of his 
style in general, exclusive of the passages (of which 
there are so many) containing anything particularly 
sublime and affecting. In short, the more I read it, 
the more I admire him. There are parts of Virgil 
(and among those too imitated from Homer) which I 
think fully equal to Homer; but then he has not in 
any degree approaching to his master that freedom 
of manner which I prize so much; and Milton, who 
has some passages as sublime as possible, is in this 
respect still more deficient, or, rather he has no 
degree of it whatever. Ariosto has more of it than an 
other poet, even so as to vie with Homer himself; 
and possibly it may be that «| excessive delight in 
him is owing to my holding in higher estimation than 
others do the merit of freedom and rapidity. 


Were Lord John Russell possessed of a 
painter’s eye or a painter’s skill, he might have 
written a chapter, which would have been alike 
interesting and instructive, on these twelve 
years of Fox’s life. There seems, however, in 
these days, to be no medium between silly un- 
realities and the dead formalism of what is called 
the “Old School.” If we must choose between 
the two evils, we decidedly prefer the latter. Lord 
John Russell is, above and before all things, a gen- 
tleman. In his short preface to this book, there is 
indeed no mark whatever of anything approaching 
to genius; but there are many marks of an elegant 
and cultivated taste. Frankly do we own this. 
If it be the duty of an honest critic not to let a 
bad book pass without its due castigation, it is 
no less his duty to judge charitably. Still 
we cannot but wish for a pictorial chapter on 
Fox’s life, though we are conscious that Lord 
John Russell is the last man in the world to 
write it. Fox, in his garden at St. Ann’s-hill, 
listening to the song of the nightingale— Fox, in 
his study, enjoying the fire of Homer or the 
boundless and beautiful humour of Cervantes— 
Fox, in the senate, thundering invectives against 
a ministry of imbeciles, rallying his broken 
followers, leading them again to the charge, and 
giving even to Parliamentary debates somewhat 
of the ardour and enthusiasin of a battle—Fox as 
he wrote, Fox as he spoke, Fox as he lived—well 
deserved the utmost skill of an artistic biographer. 
Such an one would ever and anon remind his 
readers that all this while the French Revolution, 
with its horrible cruelties but with its heroic 


| achievements, was thundering its way along the 


world; he would paint with a few masterly 
strokes the state of society which that revolution 
produced; and, having thus prepared the minds 
of his readers, he would briefly but graphically 
show how Fox stood related to all this, and how 





I am resolved. I have been a good deal diverted 
from it this last fortnight by a rage I have taken for | 
looking over all Dryden's works, both prose and | 
poetry. I fell into it, on honour, with real diligent ' 








all this affected Fox. Whether such a biographer 
might not find a better subject for his labours is 
not now the question. When, however, a trans- 
cendently gifted man like Thomas Carlyle can 
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condescend to write the life ofa Frederick, no one 


surely need feel it a degradation to write that of 


Fox. Just now, indeed, in the clash of that great 
and glorious war into which we have so heartily 
entered—now, while ourhero-brothers are pouring 
out their life-blood in England’s cause and to 
England’s undying henour and renown—just 
now, no earnest man can care much about litera- 
tureatall. The clash and the noise will of course 
eventually subside, and then few books will be 
more interesting than the one of which we have 
endeavoured to give a sketch. Lord John’s work 
will afford most valuable materials to the future 
biographer. At present, though not exactly 
wearisome, it is very far indeed from being 
interesting. 

We have already said that we shall not discuss 
at any length the merits of Fox as a politician. 
It would, however, be wrong not to say a few 
words on that theme also. His merits as a poli- 
tician were much the same as his merits as a 
man—energy, vivacity, and keen strong intellect. 
In the long struggle which he maintained against 
the overwhelming preponderance of Pitt, it seems 
universally admitted that he showed great 
ability as a party-leader and unrivalled eloquence 
asadebater. Nor, even at this day, should it 
be forgotten that possibly we owe to that struggle 
much of the freedom which we now possess. 
The atrocities of the French Revolution had 
disgusted men even with liberty herself, and any 
despotism, however severe, would have been pre- 
ferred to anarchy. Pitt, with his lean intellect 
and political bigotry, was indeed a dangerous 
ruler at such a period. His severity of mind, 
his love of undisputed power, and his ultra-Tory 
principles, might, had they been unresisted, have 
done incalculable harm to England. As it was, 
he certainly established a most harsh and 
tyrannical system of government. Strange as it 


sounds in these days of a liberty which threatens | 


to degenerate into licence, a man was then 
actually transported for advising another to read 
the books of Thomas Paine. We have no liking 
for Paine. His political writings are probably 
as superficial as his theological writings are irre- 
verent and unjust; but the way to refute error 
is not to proscribe it, but to give it fair play. 
Now, Fox did much to get fair play for proscribed 
opinion in England, by doing much to create a 
ublic opinion in England. According to the 
ight that was in him, he battled for what he 
thought just and right against the encroach- 
ments of overweening power. In these his 
battlings he showed very many of the best 
qualities of an Englishman. No unfair word, 
no malicious inuendo, seems ever to have 
escaped his lips. Even when his friends deserted 
him, he spoke of them with no rancour, but 
“more in sorrow than in anger.” In the cele- 
brated scene with Burke in the House of 
Commons, he showed tenderness, manliness, and 
honour. Whatever animosity afterwards arose 
between the two sections of the Opposition was 
owing, not to Fox, but to Burke, who, while 
professing to be a philosopher, showed much of 
the petulance of a spoilt child. Whether, even 
in intellectual ability, Burke was so far the 
superior of the two as is generally believed, may 
well be doubted. This, at least, is indubitable— 
that in kindliness and warmth of heart Burke 
cannot stand one moment’s comparison. 

This volume closes at an interesting period. 
Fox had just entered, in conjunction with his 
former antagonists, into opposition to the incapable 
ministry of Addington. The next volume will 
probably narrate the parliamentary contests 
which ensued ; it will speak of Pitt’s death ; of 
Fox’s accession to office; of the important events 
which marked his brief tenure of it ; and it will 
then tell us of his death also. We have some 
faint hopes that, by the time it is published, Lord 
John may have conceived a higher idea of the 
duties of an editor. As to this we are not very 
sanguine; but the events themselves will have a 
sufficing eloquence and interest. 
while, without any reference to party disputes, 
we must be allowed to express a hope that Lord 
John may ponder well on that life, the 
“memorials” of which he has edited ; and that 
he may himself seize somewhat of the spirit which 
has made the great Whig so memorable. We 
do not expect from statesmen in the present day 
the devout earnestness of a Cromwell-—-the keen 
insight and conquering audacity of a Napoleon ; 
but it might perhaps be well, both for England 
and for the world, if Lord John Russell and his 


Vigour, and the energy of Fox. 


In the mean | 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., 


IT, and James II. With a Life and Notes by 

Richard Lord Braybrooke. 5th Edition. 4 vols. 

London : Hurst and Blackett. 
Ir used to be said that “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson” 
was the most amusing book in the world. But that 
honour is now contested. 
himself rivals, if it does not surpass in interest, the re- 
doubtable Boswell. In many of their characteristics the 
two works bear a striking resemblance. There is the 
aame simplicity of vanity ; the same frank confession of 
folly, with entire unconsciousness that it is folly ; the 
sameamusing self-sufficiency and innocent conceit; the 
same lacquey spirit, that rejoices in bowing and scrap- 
ing, and is proud of being looked down upon by great- 
ness, real or factitious. But then there is this no 
less remarkable difference, that Boswell reports 
another man’s sayings and doings, Pepys records his 
own. Boswell wrote purposely for publicity. Pepys 
made his notes in cypher, little dreaming, probably, 
that they would be read, printed, and become of 
world-wide renown, making his name an immortal 
theme for laugh and jest, and yet a memory which 
we cannot help loving, even while we laugh ; so does 
the influence of a kind heart and good humour ex- 
tend even beyond the grave. 


hls weaknesses and vanities ;—probably because of 
them. It is always so; we sympathise with human 


that we cannot cleanse freedom freedom from them, 
and it fluaters our vanity to find that others are as 
erring as ourselves. 





us so straight, stately, unbending and unfaltering— 
a spectacle for gods and men. We look up and ad- 
mire, as at a star that never can be near or dear to us, 
and feel ourselves smaller by the contrast. But when 
there comes across our path a smiling, self-satisfied, 
| good-humoured gentleman, like Samuel Pepys, who 
| is not faultless, nor professes to be so; who owns, 
indeed, to a great many faults, follies, and peccadil- 
loes ; who tells us of them frankly ; owns his weak- 
ness ; promises to reform, so tempted, and falls again, 
ever so often, we forgive and pity; we forgive and 


him with a sympathy we are almost ashamed to con- 


bit of a sinner. 


personage, and tell all sorts of odd stories which he 
has told of himself—but neither room nor space per- 
mits. He must be wellknown to every reader of the 
Critic, either by perusal or report. If they have 
read his Diary they will certainly desire to possess 
it, for it is a book to be taken up at any odd time— 
to be opened anywhere, and read for a passage or two 
with certainty of reaping from it sapreme amusement. 
besides such a vivid picture of the manners of the 
times as is scarcely preserved of any other era in our 
history. They, who have not read, ought to do so, 
| without delay, for it will be one of the greatest 
| book-treats they have ever enjoyd. To both we have 
the pleasing intelligence to convey, that this notice 
has been occasioned by the appearance of a new and 
cheaper addition, whose price will bring it within 
| reach of the pockets of all classes, and no bookshelf 
should now be without it. 








| RELIGION. 


| 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WHATEVER differences of opinion may prevail among 
| the Scotch Presbyterians with reference to Church 
| government, the theology of all is the same; stare 
| super vias antiquas appears to be the motto of all alike; 
| and we hear of no such vagaries and crudities being 
| put forth by them as are but too common among the 
| modern Presbyterians on the Continent. 


| quently, any theological work issuing from the pen of | 
| a Scotch divine may be said to represent the opinions of | 
| Jewish Christians who continued to frequent the 


| a very large and influential section of the universal 
| Church. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles 


Samuel Pepys’s memoirs of 


And we do love him,—let as confess it, spite of all | 


We could write whole pages about this pleasant | 


seeks to impress upon others. The lectures here prin- 
ted are twenty in number, and were delivered before 
the Paisley Sabbath-school Union during the winter 
of 1844-45. The author was himself a native of 
Paisley, born in 1785, educated partly in the Paisley 
Grammar-school, whence he passed to the University 
of Glasgow, and, after obtaining high honours in that 
seat of learning, was ordained minister of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in his native town. 
This was in 1809. Subsequently, in the year 1829, 
| he was appointed Professor of Theology in the Chureh 
to which he belonged. In this capacity he highly 
distinguished himself. ‘ Coming to the office in the 
| full vigour of his life, he devoted himself to it with 
youthful enthusiasm, while his invariable prudence 
and mature judgment gave dignity and grace to the 
discharge of his official duties. He moved among 
his students in a spirit of paternal benignity—watch- 
ing their character as well as instructing their minds, 
noting their progress, taking a warm interest in all 
that concerned them, giving advice as to their defects, 
and encouragement when it was needed ; so that inenter- 
ing the hall they soon learned that they had found in 
him their best friend, as well as a beloved pro- 
fessor. . . . . His lectures, always solid and 
useful, rose occasionally into a strain of devout elo- 








} 
| 


| 


For this reason it is that we | to the experience of the Christian.” 
suspect the man of exalted virtue much more than | before us fully bears out this commendation. 
we love him. We should like him so much better if | need only further add that the esteemed author died 
he wonld only trip sometimes, instead of marching past | on the 22nd of September, 1853, in consquence of 


| 
| 
} 
| 


quence, and was distinguished by what, after all, is 
the highest department of theology,—the department 
in which our Howes and Owens found scope for 
their powers and resources, and immensely more 


frailties and even with follles; for we are conscious | important than the husks of controversy and criti- 


cism—the effective exhibition of divine truth in its 
relation to the state and conscience of the sinner, and 
The volume 
We 


injuries sustained by a railway accident. ‘ Men of 
greater ability and learning,” says the editor, “ have 
preceded him within these few years to the grave, or 
may have been left behind him; but to the extent in 
which he was known, few have been more warmly 
loved, or have more successfully commended the Gos- 
pel to acceptance by their life and character.” 

When we alluded above to the lax theology of 
some of the Continental Presbyterians, we by no 


| means intended to reflect upon them generally as a 


| 





Conse- 


It is therefore with much satisfaction that | 


° rear ° | 
we introduce to our readers a work just published, | 


| which contains an excellent summary of theology 
| secundum mentem totius ecclesie Scoticane It is entitled 
| Elements of Divine Truth: a series of Lectures on Chris- 
| tian Theology to Sabbath-school Teachers. Bv the late 
| ANDREW Symincton, D.D., Professor of Theology 
| to the Reformed Presbyterian Church. (Edinburgh: 

Johnstone and Hunter). The late Dr. Symington 
| enjoyed a high reputation, both as a preacher and pro- 
| fessor of theology. His published works are but few, 
| and it is much to be regretted that he was not spared 
| to see the present publication through the press. As 
| it is, however, it will do honour to his memory. 
Although not containing a complete system of theo- 
logy, it nevertheless supplies an exposition of the most 





| 
| 


| 


body ; for there are as able and unflinching advocates 


pity, again and yet again, and even while shaking | of orthodoxy to be found in their ranks as are to be 
the head at him, we find the heart drawing towards | 


met with even in the General Assembly itself. Such 
is the Count Agénor de Gasparin, whose work, en- 


fess. We like him because he is a man—because he | titled The Concessions of the Apostle Paul and the 
is one of us—because he is not a saint, as our | Claims of Truth (Edinburgh: Constable and Co.) is 
anchorite; shall we confess it because he is a little | now lying before us. 


This publication contains two 
essays, translated from the French, the former of 
which has not yet been published in the original, 
while the latter appeared in the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme, a French Protestant magazine, well known 
to some of our readers. “The importance of the 
subjects of which they treat, and the deservedly high 
character of their author, who is already advan- 
tageously known in this country by the translation 
recently published of his work against the new 
theology, entitled ‘The Schools of Doubt and the 
School of Faith,’ are sufficient reasons for having 
undertaken the translation.” The treatise on The 
Concessions of the Apostle Paul contains an admirable 
exposition of the text— I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some”—a text 
which has served as a stumbling-block to many, and 
which has been often used in justification of some of 
the most atrocious transactions recorded in history. 
“We are expected,” says the writer, “ to admit as 
a naturally self-evident thing—as an axiom that 
needs no demonstration—that Paul was a Casuist of 
the school of Escobar; that he taught and applied the 
maxim that ‘the end justifies the means;’ that he 
became a Jew to the Jews in this sense, that he re- 
spected Jewish errors; that he became all things to 
all men in this sense, that he consented to avail 
himself, for the occasion, of arguments drawn from 
false doctrines; that he became weak to the weak in 
this sense, that he respected the prejudices or practices 
of the weak!” We have not space to show in what 
manner M. De Gasparin disproves this view of the 
case. The following, however, is a brief summary of 
what he himself seeks to establish. “‘ The Apostles,” 
he says, “in countenancing the ceremonies of the Old 
Covenant, and in sanctioning the conduct of the 


Temple of Jerusalem, and to circumcise their children, 
did not, in any respect, yield to the temptation of 
making a compromise with the pre’ udices of the Jews, 
and of giving way to their false doctrines. God Him- 
self permitted the Jewish Christians to participate in 
the national rites for a time. That permission was 
not withdrawn till the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
addressed to the Churches.” Of the second treatise 
we need only say that it is well worthy of the consi- 
deration of Engiish readers. 

Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross, by JAMES 
Aveustus Sr. Joun (London: Longmans), is a 
most charming little work, breathing a fervent piety, 
and highly eloquent and poetical. The accomplished 
author describes in it the career of one who, after 
seeking in vain for happiness in the pursuits of phi- 


; prominent doctrines of Christianity, written in a | losophy, in the wisdom of the schools, and mere 
colleagues had a little more of the dash, the | clear, bold, and decisive style, which sufficiently shows | human speculation, at length succeeds in finding it 


the writer’s own carnest belief in the tru‘hs which he | ‘‘at the foot of the cross,” 


to which he has been 
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finally led after a series of wanderings, literal as well 
as figurative. The subject of the narrative 1s intro- 
duced to us as follows, speaking in the first person :— 
“The blackness of darkness covered my soul. My 
thoughts were troubled. Sweet sleep came not to 
me during the night; neither was peace nor content- 
ment my compastion by day. Yet I was not alto- 
gether without knowledge.. By study and meditation 
I had rendered myself familiar with the. opinions of 
the wise. But their wisdom did not-satisfy my spirit. 
It seemed like a foundationless temple—a thing exist- 
ing merely in a dream. All around me in the uni- 
verse I beheld nothing but obscurity, doubt, and 
profound dissatisfaction. Men, unhappy by them- 
selves, came together in the hope of discovering what 
they could not find:alone. They conversed with each 
other ; but reserve always stood between them. There 
was a-veil over every soul; so that, though the holy 
name of friendship was pronounced, they could never 
prevail with themselves to reveal to each other their 
secret sorrows, their inward struggles, their want of 
reliance upon'man and God. As they had come, so 
they departed, full of disappointment and perplexity. 
Each returned to his home, and there, in silence and 
darkness, sometimes almost without hope, strove to 
possess themselves of ‘that serenity upon which we 
bestow the.name of. happiness.” To dissipate his 
gloom, friends counsel him to travel; and he accord- 
ingly quits his home, and commences the. life of a 
wanderer, sometimes through vast solitudes, and 
sometimes among the haunts of men. His descrip- 
tions of the various seenes through which he passes 
are exceedingly beautiful; especially those he meets 
with in the Holy Land. No brief extracts that we 
could give in the space here allotted to us would: do 
justice to the author's powers. His book is one 
to be read, and again read, and not merely tasted. 
Acknowledging for ourselves a deep debt of gratitude 
to the author for the delight we have experienced in 
perusing it, we heartily wish it such an extensive cir- 
culation as it deserves. 

After Mr. St. John’s book, which must be regarded 
as one of the best specimens extant of poetic prose, 
we have had the misfortune to take up one which we 
cannot help plaeg in the list of doggrel poetry. It 
is entitled Sunday Afternoon ; or, Questions, Pictures, 


and Poems upon the Old Testament Scriptures, for the'| of for family reading. y Hope 
By E. B. ° Being | ‘iah's Deliverance from Assyrian domination, and The 


use of Parents and Teachers. 
“t Seripture Truths in Verse.” Second Fdition, &c.— 
(London: Bagster and Sons.)— The pictures are, 
we regret to say, the only things tolerable. in this 
volume. Of the poetry, we leave our readers to judge 
by the following specimens :— 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 

About this time, or perhaps before— 

Just when he lived we are not sure, 

Norneed we know the date ; 

For were it of much consequence 

How long ago Job lived from hence, 

The Bible would relate. 


THE BATTLE WITH’ AMALEK. 
God's purpose was to teach 
Israe] the whole way through, 
What human nature could not reach, 
Nor man by nature know,— 
That nothing can repose afford, 
Until the soul has rest in God. 
Sorry, indeed, should we be to recommend the 
teaching of religion by such rhymes as these ! 

The Burdens of the Church. By Tuomas Larrer. 
A new edition (London: A Scott)—is another spe- 
eimen of doggrel verse, from which we shall not 
insult our readers by giving even a single quotation. 





| 


| 





| 


From such works as the two last mentioned we | 


gladly turn to Jsrael in the World; or, the Mission of 
the Hebrews to the great Military Monarchies. 
By Witu1am Henry Jounsrone, M.A., Chaplain of 
Addiscombe (London: Shaw).—It is the object of 
this volume to call attention, at the present crisis, 
when we are engaged in war with the most despotic 
power in the world, to the relations of the Jewish 
people towards those godless despotisms with which 
they successively came in contact, and ‘“‘ which have 
afflicted the world from the days of Nimrod to the 
times in which we are now living.” The writer is of 
opinion that we are taught one great truth in the 
history of the Jews; namely, that the will of heaven 
is opposed to “the unnatural amalgamation of dis- 
cordant tribes, under the will of one powerful man.” 
When the Hebrew people first appeared as a distinct 


| 
' 
" 
| 





nation, it was at a time when two great despotisms | 


threatened to-absorb the habitable world; that of 
Nineveh in Mesopotamia, and of Egypt in the valley 
of the Nile. From the former of these Abraham, by 
Divine command, migrated into Palestine. 


archs, during their residence and bondage in Egypt, 
during the Exodus and giving of the law, up to the 
time of their establishment in the Holy Land; and 
subsequently under their judges, prophets, and kings, 
up to the time of the Babylonish captivity. The 
sketch given of the rise, progress, consolidation, 
and decline of the Hebrew monarchy is rapid, but 
masterly and truthful. The characters of David, 
Solomon, Nebuchadnezzar, &c., are summed up With 
considerable discrimination. Next we have an ac- 
count of the Hebrew nation under the four great 
monarchies of Babylon, Persia, Macedonia, and Rome; 
of the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, and of 
the subsequent fortunes and misfortunes of the Jews 
down to the’present time. In all this the writer shows 
himself to be intimately acquainted with history, both 
written and monumental. He is learned and sagacious 
—perhaps occasionally rather too dogmatic; but he 
has broad, liberal, and enlightened views; and no one 
can read his book without acknowledging him to be 
a man of ability and genius. 

Remains of the Hon. and Rev. Somerville Hay, A.M., 
sometime Vicar of Netherbury and Beaminster, in 
Dorsetshire. Comprising Sermons, Tracts, and Letters. 
With an Introductory Memoir. By Tomas J. 
Grauam, M.D. (London: Simkin, Marshall, ‘and 
Co.)—To those who were acquainted with the late 


Mr. Hay this will prove a welcome publication. | 


Neither the remains nor the memoir, however, possess 
much that is interesting to the general reader. From 
the latter we gather that Mr. Hay was a traly pious 
and unpresuming man; zealous in his calling, and 
attached to what are called Evangelical principles. 
He died on the 25th of Sept. 1853, at the early age of 
thirty-seven. 

Of lectures and’ sermons we have received the fol- 
lowing :—Lectures delivered in Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, 
by the late Rev. W. H. Krause, A.M. Edited by C. 
Stuart Stamrorp, A.M. (Dublin : Herbert).— 
Having noticed the previous volume of these lectures 
at the time of its publication, we need’ only ad@ that 
the present one contains lectures 32-64, delivered in 
1850-51.——wshort Sermons for Family nen re 
lowing the Course of the Christian Seasons (Part I. 
Oxford and London: Parker), are exceedingly simple 
and instractive, and as well adapted as any we know 
England's Hope, or Heze- 


Eternal Sunshine of Heavenly Glory. Two Discourses. 
By the Rey. B. L. Wrrrs, M.A. Second edition. 
(Liverpool: Newling.)—The ‘former of these sermons 
has express reference to the present war, and is an 
earnest and eloquent composition.——Two' Sermons 
preached at St. Luke’s Church, Berwick=street, during 
the pestilence of September, 1854. By Henry Wutre- 
HEAD, M.A. Curate (London: Hope and Co).—These 
two sermons, preached in Berwick-street at the very 
time when cholera was mowing down its hundreds in 
that devoted neighbourhood, show a deep sympathy 
on the part of the preacher towards his ‘suffering and 
bereaved parishioners. They ‘are most affectionate in 
their tone, while the exhortations they contain ‘are 
highly appropriate to the circumstances of both 
the minister and his congregation. We conclude 
with a sermon, which, on account of ‘its pole- 
mical character, will receive more attention from 
some of our readers than any of those above-men- 
tioned. It is entitled National Unthankfulness: its 
Fruits and Punishment. A Sermon preached in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Andrew, Wells, on Sunday, No- 
vember 5th, 1854.. By Georcre AnTHony Denison, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Taunton. With Advertisement, 
containing the charge against the Archdeacon in respect 
of the Doctrine of the Real Presence, and a reprint of 
his own formal statement of the doctrine, as published 
March 22nd, 1854. (London: Masters.) This ser- 
mon, as we fully anticipated, finds grave fault with 
the Revolution of 1688, and attributes to it a long 
train of evils both in Ghurch and State, as inevitably 
consequent upon it. In the preliminary advertise- 
ment Mr. Denison states the course he intends to 
pursue, should the judgment in the present suit prove 
adverse to him:—If the present case,” he says, 
“shall find its way into court, it appears scarcely 
possible—having regard to the accumulation of evi- 
dence—that any judgment can be given against me; 
or, if so given, can be confirmed upon appeal. But 
it is well to be prepared for the worst ; and I think it 
due to the Church at large to state here the course 
which, in that event, I am prepared to take. Having 
been deprived of my temporalities, as a teacher of 
false doctriue, by sentence of Court of Appeal, I shall 
appeal touching the doctrine so condemned, first, to 


| the Bishops of the Church at home, assembled in 


‘“* He was | 


the most eminent me:nber of the Shemitic race; and | 


his people were to have the most marked charac- 
teristic of that race—definite and separate nationality, 
and a dislike to all federal unions of discordant 
tribes under one head. 
numerous hordes owing a nominal allegiance to the 


| Anglican Communion.” 


Convocation. If, unhappily, my appeal be by them 
either refused, or be entertained with an adverse 
issue, I shall further appeal to all the Bishops of the 
Let us add, that, in a signi- 


| ficant note to a passage in the sermon, he justifies his 


The Arabs, or any of the | 


Tarkish or Persian Governments, are intelligible | 
instances of what the Shemitic race always inclines | 


to. 
the progeny of Abraham, which was not, indeed, to 
allow its family peculiarities to degenerate into the 
nomad habits of Kurds and Bedouins; but to show to 
the world what society ought to be.” 
then traces the history of the Jews under the patri- 


And from such materials as these the Lord chose | 


Mr. Johnstone | 


intended appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Council, on the ground that “that court, however | 
wrongfully, and as matter of just reproach both to | 
Church and State, is nevertheless, as matter of fact, | 
| are apt to whisper others which have a bad effect on 


part of the /egal position of the Church of England. 
Now Churchmen, however ill they may think, and 


have just cause so to think, of certain parts of that | 
| legal position, cannot accept so much of it only as 
least are prepared to acquiesce in, | 


they approve, or at 
and reject the rest.’ 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Island Empire ; or, ‘the Seénes° ofvthe First 
‘Exile of the Emperor Napoleon I. By the 
Author of “Blondelle.” London: Bosworth. 

Heatra took the author of Zhe Jsland Empire to 

Elba in' the summer of last year. Unable to read 

or write, ‘his sole‘amusement in the day-time was 

to'visit the scenes of Napoleon’s little state, and 
to hear the reminiscences of its inhabitants. “In 
the evening he dictated to a lady of his family the 
impressions of the morning. Thence ‘the first 
part of the book, descriptive of the country and 
the people. On his return to England, access was 
permitted him to much information about Elba, 
and to documents relating to the Emperor’s resi- 
dence there, not before published. ‘These enabled 
him to give a new narrative of the short reign and 
flight, which is the theme of the second part of 
this’ work. ‘The third part contains a'sketch of 
the history of Elba; but the author excuses him- 
self for its brevity’and imperfection; that it was 
hurriedly written. ‘Then he should not have 

printed it. There is no excuse for printing in a 

hurry any book whose subject is not of temporary 

value. 

The author was’ eaget to see the stene of 
departed greatness ;and he dost no ‘time in 
obtaining the required consents. He hastened to 
Napoleon’s house, pried into every ‘chamber, 
walked over Napoleon’s favourite walk, sat in his 
library, and looked at. the fortifications, though 
not as HE had looked. ‘Then he made aequaint- 
ance with the people, and had no difficulty in 
getting them to talk about the man” who has 
immortalised their little island. He notes even a 
gigantic geranium in'the garden, and he gives an 
elaborate biography of Napoleon’s gardener.’ But 
afew extracts will best show his style and most 
amuse the reader ; and we ‘shall cull entirely 
from the first-part, descriptive of Elba. 


NAPOLEON’S LIBRARY. 

Amongst’ the other legacies left by the Emperor to 
the capital of ‘his “‘ state of transition ” is a library of 
about eleven hundred volumes, some of which bear 
marginal notes in his handwriting. The collection 
consists of works principally of a military and his- 
torical -character, a set: of “ Moniteurs” bound up, 
translations of Latin and Greek classic authors, and 
occasionally some lighter productions may be found ; 
Voltaire’s works, grave and gay, Rousseau, and some 
elementary works on botany, mineralogy, and other 
branches of natural philosophy, procured evidently 
with the view of becoming’ acquainted with the pro- 
duce of an island apparently designed, from its ex- 
tensive and at times even incongruous collection, for 
studies of this nature. To obtain a knowledge of 
those things he wanted to know, the great man did 
not disdain to begin from the beginning; and works 
destined to teach children seem to have been chosen 
for this purpose. It will be seen hereafter that he 
expressed to Sir Niel Campbell his desire to become 
acquainted with the English language, and requested 
that officer to procure him a grammar. I found two 
French grammars of English, in coarse paper covers, 
labelled with a rough cypher N pasted on the back. 
These do not appear to have occupied, however, much 
of the Emperor’s time, as most of the leaves are un- 
eut. The only work that he seems to have perused 
in the prosecution of this study is one of those dully 
moral works calenlated to combine instruction with 
amusement, but which generally fail in either object. 
The original English is placed side by side with a 
French translation, and the book bears the two titles, 
“The Hundred Thoughts of a Young Lady,”—“ Cent 
Pensées d’une Jeune Anglaise,”"—and purports to have 
been written by “ Mistress Gillet.” 


These are the 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF ELBA. 

Brides on the occasion of their marriage repair 
to the ceremony bareheaded; and in the district 
round about, the mother of a newly-married man, 
on his ‘arrival at his house for the first time with 
his wife, throws some rice or grain behind the back of 
her daughter-in-law, to warn her that, after that day 
of joy and festivity she must devote herself to the 
more serious cares of a good housewife. If ole persons 
marry, or a widower and a widow, they are probably 
aroused on the day of their nuptials by a noisy 
scampanata, or ringing of bells and knocking of 
saucepans, very much resembling the old English 
custom of marrowbones and cleavers. In almost all 
parts of the island, during the solemnisation of the 
ceremony of marriage, the husband places one of his 
knees on the dress of his bride, which prevents the 
secret powers from any malignant trick; ‘for these 
latter, it appears, in the absence of this rite, on the 
pronunciation of the sacred words, ‘Vos conjungo,” 


the future population of the island. Porto Ferrajo 
possesses another custom which is common in the 
island on the occasion of marriages, which is, that 
two persons prevent the exit of the newly-married 
couple from the church, by holding a scarf across the 
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entrance. This is removed on the first approach of 
the happy pair without even a request. The origin 
of this custom is unknown, and no reason of any kind 
is assigned for it. 


Here is 
A BARBAROUS CUSTOM. 

At this village, on the Thursday before Easter and 
on Good Friday, a custom; known as La Riunione dei 
Battenti, is observed,—by old men as a penance, by 
young ones as an act of prowess." The performers, 
having made an incision in their backs with a razor, 
don a white shift and a jacket of the same co'our 
belonging to their wives or sweethearts, wearing them 
so as to be open benind. They then go about the 
country in procession, to make the round of seven 
churches, beating their wounds with scourges, which, 
from time to time, they dip in water to render them 
heavier. On their return the womankind take pos- 
session of these garments, covered with blood, and 
display them with pride at the public washing-places, 
as marks of the superior robustness of their future or 
actual lords. Governments have in vain endeavoured 
to abolish this barbarous ceremony,+~after every suc- 
cessive oceurrence of which some of the performers 
are punished with imprisonment. It is generally 
wound up with drinking and fighting, which, of 
course, furnish still more causes for the.anger of the 
authorities. 


Among the gossip about the sayings and doings 
of the Emperor picked up by our author, we find 
the following : 


NAPOLEON'S OPINION OF THE ENGLISH. 


The Emperor paid many compliments to the | 


English, expatiating in praise of their character, and 
requesting Colonel Campbell to obtain for him an 
English grammar the next time he went to the Con- 
tinent. He declared that the imitation of Great 
Britain in the government and constitution of France 
was not feasible, and that it was impossible to esta- 
blish, in the Iatter country, houses of parliament on 
the plan of those of England, as France did not 
possess an aristocracy similar to that of the English. 
He spoke with some warmth of the cessions made by 
France since his abdication—in the character of a 
spectator without hopes or interest—as showing an 
ignorance of the French character and temperament. 
The chief feeling of the French was pride and glory, 
and it was impossible for them to look forward with 
satisfaction and tranquillity while feeling such sacri- 
fices. They were conquered only by a great supe- 
riority of number, but not humiliated. The population 
of France had not suffered to the extent that might 
have been supposed. Their lives had been spared by 
the addition of Italians, Germans, and other foreigners 
to the army. 








THE new interest given to all:that relates to Turkey 
and the East wil doubtless create ® new demand for 


so clever a description of it: as Mr. Warburton’s | 
and the Cross, whose popularity has been | 


already attested by ten editions. The eleventh now 
appears, and doubtless. will be the most extensively 
bought of any of them, for it is brought within the 
means of all classes by a great reduction in price. 


——Another book of travels has enjoyed the rare good | 
ition—Mr. T. R. | 


fortune of passing into a second 
Joliffe’s Letters on Palestine, descriptive of a tour 
through Galilee and Judea, with an account of the 
Dead Sea, and the actual state of Jerusalem, has been 
revised, and some additions made to it, and issued in 
two volumes. It is profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings; and, from the learning and care bestowed 
upon it, the work will be a permanent addition to the 
Library of Biblical Literature, for it is throughout an 
illustration of Scripture. 











FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Oakleigh Mascott: a Novel. By 
2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Charles Random; or, Lunatics at Large. By 
Tuomas Wuire. 3 vols. London: Long- 
man and Co. 

Antipodes ; or, The New Existence: a Tale of Real 
Iife. By a Crercymay. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Mary Ellis; or, Life and its Mistakes. By A. 
Prozrrer. 3 vols. London: Hope and Co. 

WE cannot congratulate Mr. Howe on the occa- 

sion of his début in the literary world. He has 

come upon the stage prematurely. He has not 
served an apprenticeship to the business of 
authorship ; and, however inconvenient may be 
the truth to those who think that nothing but 
genius is wanting to success, still it is the truth 
that authoreraft must be learned by long labour, 
and is only to be slowly acquired in the study by 
patient toil, much blotting and burning, and 
many failures, until the art of composition is ac- 
quired, and the thoughts that genius gives can be 
clothed in the most graceful costume, and sent 
into the world with the artificial graces without 


L. Howe. | 


which even genius is repulsive. Mr. Howe has not | 
| 
t 
| 


taken these preliminary pains to accomplish him- 


self for the composition of a story which in itself | 


is not ill-designed, although constructed of some- | 

what common-place materials. An adopted child, | 
abandoned by friends, but not by fortune—for she 
| is really an heiress—is almost forced into marry- | 
| ing Lord Grantham, although her affections are | 
already engaged to another bearing the novel- 
istic name of Harry Mountjoy. She escapes, 
however, from the toils of the peer, who loses his | 
title by reason of her non-compliance, and then 
wreaks his vengeance upon the lovers by misre- 
presentations, which keep them apart until, in 
in due course, at the close of the story, they are 
| brought together again, the villain is exposed, 
!and all ends happily. But it is in the writing 
| that the author fails. There is no truth of nature 
jin his characters; they are not individuals, but 
| classes. It is not so in real life. There, if every- 
| body belongs to a class, he nevertheless differs 
| from everybody, and from every class. Mr. 
| Howe should practise much before he again 
| ventures into print. 

Charles Random has faults of a different kind. 
| Here the story is wild and improbable, but the | 
| writing lively, spirited, and dramatic. The | 
| author’s model is “ Gil Blas,” and the adventures 
| are quite as numerous and various. The business 
| never flags for a moment. Incidents crowd upon 
| one another, and the reader accompanies the hero | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| with breathless ‘haste in a ramble and seramble 
| through the world, including even the Sikh war. | 
| First we are plunged into life about town, of 
| which the author toanifestly knows more than is | 
| altogether decorous, for the scenes are evidently | 
| drawn from memory, and not from hearsay. The 
| hero is the son of a decayed baronet, who enters 
| the army, and here learns “a thing or two,” | 
| which is freely communicated to the reader. He | 
| takes part in the famous Sikh war, is vexed that 
| his valour is not honoured as it deserves, and he 
| quits the army forthe Church—by way of re- | 
| venge ! Being a parson, it might have been | 
| expected that he would drop all remembrances of | 
| his riotous youth, and devote himself to the | 
| grave duties of his calling. Not so, however. | 
The Reverend Charles Random says and does | 
| things which would have been unbecoming in | 
| Captain Charles, but are very discreditable to his | 
cloth. Did: Mr. White design a satire on the | 
Church? If so, we must severely censure the | 
spirit and the tone of it. Does he present it as a | 
truthful picture? We must repudiate it as a | 
malignant libel. We protest against the spirit, 
the language, and the tone, of all that portion of 
the work; and cannot accept the moral reflections 
sparsely obtruded as a set-off against the damage 
which it is’ calculated to do to religion in the 
| minds of the young and thoughtless, and who 
may possibly accept the Rev. Charles Random as | 
the type of a clergyman—with what consequences 
| let those imagine who have ever heard thoughtless | 
youths talking about “parsons.” Mr. White | 
| gives them a justification in the person of Charles 
Random. 

What can be the meaning of Antipodes, or the 
new Existence? we exclaimed, as we cut those leaves, | 
eagerly hoping to find some delicious dreamy | 
romance, ‘nowadays unhappily banished from | 
out literature, in which we might forget the world | 
about us, and live for a time in a new world of 
the author’s creation. What was our disappoint- 
ment to find it a romance of real—unfortunately, 
very real—life: a story of our ‘own time—in fact, a | 
temperance novel! Smile not; it is: even so. | 
| Antipodes is designed to express the contrast | 
| between the drunkard and the teetotaler. ‘The | 
| New Existence is the new life into which the 
| tippler escapes when he has taken the total absti- 
| nence pledge. The story’heretold isof a drunkard, 
| who sinks into ruin and wretchedness, and after- 
wards redeems himself, and becomes a happy man 
and a useful member of society. This is a new 
theme for a novel, but we cannot think it an unapt 
| one. Unhappily, such scenes as are here depicted, | 
| with much power of description, are daily being 
| enacted about us; and, however we may smile at | 
the enthusiasm of those who make war against 
the greatest curse of our age and country, it is | 
not the end that we question, it is not the object 
we doubt—for that may God’s blessing be upon 
them! for a holier and more beneficent mis- 
sion was never undertaken by benevolence— | 
but it is the wisdom of some of the means by 
which the object is pursued which occasions pain- 
ful misgivings, whether injudicious zeal does not | 
make more enemies than converts, and promote | 
the very evil against which it is warring. Of! 











| 
| 
} 
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| before them in déshabille. 


| pathos also. 


Antipodes, we can say truthfully that it is very 
eloquent, that it is deeply interesting, and that it 
may do good service in quarters where no direct 
appeals in favour of temperance would find 
admission. It may serve to warn the young 
against indulgence in a vice*which should be 
resisted in its infancy, even if it has not power to 
persuade the old to reformation. 

We have read Mary Ellis with a great deal of 
satisfaction. It is extremely well written. The 
author has taken pains with the composition, 


| which too many novel-writers do not, but are 


as careless and slovenly as if they were writing a 
familiar letter to a friend, and not for the public 
eye. This is a fault which the Critic will never 
pass unreproved, for it indicates either indif- 
ference or ineapacity. If the author cannot 
compose more correctly, he ought not to rush 
into print. If he can, he has no right to treat 
his readers with so much contempt as to appear 
Now it is a real merit 
in Mary Elli¢ that unusual care has been be- 
stowed upon the composition. The correcting 
hand has been over it again and again, and the 
reader is never offended with slipshod sentences, 
tautologies, inaccuracies of expression, and other 
signs of haste or carelessness. We cannot, in- 
deed, compliment the author upon skill in the 


| development of character, or invention in the 


construction of plot ; his personages are too 
much like automatons, and his story is fashioned 
out of twenty others that have preceded it. 
But this is a defect common to at least nine out 
of ten of our English novelists, even of some who 
have a reputation, He excels, however, in de- 
scription : there is a spice of humour in him ; 
and, as usual, where there is hamour, there is 
Mary Ellis is a better novel, criti- 
cally speaking, and a:more interesting one for the 
uncritical reader, than the maejority of those 
which elaim the patronage of ‘the circulating 
libraries ; and we can commend it to their 
shelves, where, if once admitted, ‘and read by a 
few, it will rarely be found resting afterwards. 





A jeu-d’esprit on the pleasures of yachting, as ex- 
perienced by Mr. Thompson, of City celebrity, whose 
adventures will keep the readerin a roar, has appeared 
from the pen of Mr. T. Francis. It is entitled The 
Real Salt. (Piper and Co.) Comic cuts profusely 
illustrate it.——-The Southerners in'the United States 
desire to avenge themselves on Mrs. Stowe, and ac- 
cordingly ‘“‘ A Lady” has published @ volume entitled 
Tit for Tat; or, American Fixings of English Huma- 


| nity (Clarke and Co.), which is appropriately dedicated 


‘ to those proprietors of the Southern States, whether 
male or female, who are resolved unflinchingly to up- 
hold our domestic institutions ;” and it is termed an 
“exposure of the mock humanity of the British 
nation.” As this would imply, it is a tale con- 
structed purposely to exhibit in an exaggerated form 


| the evils that fester in British society, as in all others. 


Although a caricature, it is cleverly done, and we 
may learn something of our faults: by seeing them 
thus brought prominently before us—so that “ the 


\ Lady” may do us good service, though designing 





otherwise. Alice Myers (Hope and Co.) is a reli- 
gious story, piously conceived, and prettily written. 
Augustin: the Happy Child, is a delightful tale 
from the French of Madame Clara Monnerod, that 
has been well translated, and is introduced by Messrs. 
Constable and Co. among their foreign series. Grace 
and tenderness are the characteristics of this charm- 
ing story, which we commend to every reader. 
The indefatigable authors of “‘ Queechy,” &c. (for it 
seems, from the preface to this volume, that they are 
the joint productions of two ladies, to wit, Miss 
Wetherell and Miss Lothrop), have produced another, 
designed especially for Christmas, and called Aarl 
Krinken. It has been published in this country, with 
illustrations, by Nisbet and Co. It is not one story, 
but a eollection of several, showing .a good deal of 
the inventiveness which is found in German fiction. 
Another Christmas book that will delight 
children, is The Mouse and his Friends, by John 
Edward Taylor (Chapman and Hall). This is a 
story in which animals are the actors; and the 











| author has caught the spirit of the fable, and cleverl 





preserved their characteristics. The Curse of Gold, 
by Mr. Jameson, is an addition to Messrs. Routledge’s 
original novels. It is better than some of them; 
but well-selected reprints would be far preferable to 
such third-rate compositions as alone could be pro- 
cured at such prices as a shilling voltrme would repay. 
Miss T. E.. Lacy’s Merry Sparks for a Winter 
Hearth are wanting in true humour. ‘They were not 
worth putting in type. All who are sick of the 








| ‘weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable” fictions with 


which the world is now “bored,” will thank Mr. 
Bohn for presenting to them a refreshing change im 
the vigorous works of old Daniel Defoe, the truth- 
fullest novelist that ever lived. In his invaluable 
series of the “British Classics” he now gives us the 
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third volume of Defoe's Works, containing the ad- 
mirable story of “Moll Flanders” and the clever 
‘History of the Devil."——The Hunter's Feast, by 
Captain Reid, is the most attractive addition to the 
“ Parlour Library ” that has been made for some 
time.——From Ireland there comes to us an historical 
romance, in one volume, by Mr. W. B. M‘Cabe, 
called Florine, Princess of Burgundy : a Tale of the 
First Crusaders. It is in the style that Scott has 
made so popular; and the author has paid great 
attention to the details. He strives to be very correct 
in scenery, dresses, and decorations. It is more 
amusing than nine-tenths of the three-volume novels 
with which the circulating libraries are burdened. 
—— Who's Who for 1855 is not so good a Directory 
as it might be made. It excludes many who ought 
to be there. It ought to give all the somebodies, and 
tell us in what respect they are such.——Leon ; or, 
Old Paul's Treasure, by Onesimus (Darton and Co.), 
is a child’s story, written with exceeding simplicity, 
and well calculated to win the youthful heart to reli- 
gion and its ways of peace and pleasantness. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Third Gallery of Portraits. By Grorce 
GiLFILLAN. Edinburgh: James Hogg. Lon- 
don: Groombridge and Sons. 

(Continued from page 18.) 

Tuts Gallery is divided into five distinct com- 
partments:—First, “A File of French Revolu- 
tionists;” second, “A Constellation of Sacred 
Authors;” third, “A Cluster of New Poets;” 
fourth, “Modern Critics;” and fifth, ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Sketches.” In the first, we find sketches 
of Mirabeau, Marat, Robespierre, and Danton, 
Vergniaud, and Napoleon. The second includes 
portraits of Edward Irving, Isaac Taylor, Robert 
Hall, Hamilton of Leeds, Jameson of Methven, 
and Dr. Chalmers. The Cluster of New Poets 
is a cluster of four—Sydney Yendys, Alexander 
Smith, Stanyan Bigg, and Gerald Massey. 
Among “ Modern Critics” we have Hazlitt and 
Hallam, Jeffrey and Coleridge, Delta, Professor 
Spalding, Thackeray, and Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. The “ Miscellaneous Sketches” con- 
stitute a “Gallery” in themselves, and contain 
portraits of Carlyle and Sterling, Emerson, Neale 
and Bunyan, Edmund Burke, Edgar Poe, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Smibert and the Highlands, Professor Wilson, 
Henry Rogers, Aischylus and Shakspere. In 
thus stating the contents of the volume, we 
have before us the twofold object of exhibiting 
the vast variety of the topics discussed in its 
pages, and of showing the utter impossibility of 
following the author at length throughout the 
whole of his diversified lucubrations. We pur- 
pose, therefore, merely to skim certain portions 
of the volume, giving a brief characterisation of 
several of the papers ; while we linger at greater 
length on other sketches which may appear to us 
more peculiarly characteristic of the author him- 
self, or more distinctly and vividly illustrative of 
the personage he is depicting. 

Mr. Gilfillan, in his preface, informs his 
readers that his aim in this volume “has been to 
secure the two elements of variety, and of pat- 
ness to the moment ;” that the sketches, many of 
which are short, “invite special attention to some 
of those rising poets, whom the author is proud 
to say he has been able somewhat to aid in their 
generous aspirations;” and he anticipates criti- 
cism by directing attention to a certain change 
in his “spirit, tone, and language towards the 
celebrated men who at present lead the armies 
of modern scepticism.” This change is indeed 
very strongly marked, and is worthy of special 
notice. In preparing a new edition of his pre- 
ceding “Galleries,” he has not suppressed his 
former expressions of admiration for these men, 
“‘ because they were sincere at the tine —because 
they may serve hereafter as landmarks in his 
own progress—because they never commend the 
sentiments, but only laud too much the spirit, 
the intentions, and perhaps the genius of these 
writers—and because the very energy and ear- 
nestness of these laudations will prove that 
nothing but a very strong cause, and a very pro- 
found conviction, could have made him recoil 
from them.” 

The volume opens with a portrait in fire of 
Mirabeau, that Titan of iniquity, and prime 
monstrosity in an age of monsters; who clomb 
in cloudy horror into public ken, and fascinated 
that public by the witchery of his eloquence, and 
the extent, the diabolical character, and the 
weird air of his wickedness; who “united the 
cool and calculating air of an arithmetician to 
the frenzied energies and gestures of a Menad— 


| junction. 








the heart and visage of a Pluto to something 
resembling the sun-glory and sun-shafts of a 
Phebus.” Marat, Robespierre, and Danton, are 
grouped together in one frame—three grim heads, 
but how different in size, in feature, and in ex- 
pression—linked together in the bonds of brother- 
hood by one common cause, as though the lion had 
mated with the wolf, and both had joined their 
how] and roar to the mad cries of a frenzied fox. 
Mr. Gilfillan makes some shrewd remarks on the 
deceptive eifect of the arbitrary conjunction of 
names and persons; and endeavours to account 
for such common combinations as Dryden and 
Pope, Voltaire and Rousseau, Cromwell and 
Napoleon, Southey and Coleridge, Rogers and 
Campbell, Hunt and Hazlitt, Hall and Foster, 
Paine and Cobbett, Byron and Shelley, or Robes- 
pierre and Danton. ‘The list of names that have 
been thus arbitrarily linked together might be 
continued indefinitely. What more common, for 
instance, than to hear of Smollett and Fielding, 
Thomson and Young, Goethe and Schiller, John- 
son and Addison, Chaucer and Spencer, Ariosto 
and Tasso, Corneille and Racine? And yet the 
points of difference between the authors who are 
thus marched off in couples, like malefactors to 
the hulks, are in almost every instance more 
numerous, as well as more important, than the 
points of resemblance. We can well understand 
why such names as Massinger and Ford, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, or Wycherley and Congreve, 
should occur together. Their connection is 
obvious, and lies on the surface ; but in other 
cases we want a reason assigned for the con- 
The best among the many which our 
author gives is, we think, the following: “ Some- 
times they are the result of a shallow, though 
pretentious criticism, which sees and specifies 
resemblances where, in reality, there are none; ” 
or, they are often the result of an obtuse criti- 
cism, which, although the points of difference are 
as palpable as those between Helvellyn and Mont 
Blanc, Loch Lomond and Lake Ontario, has not 
the power to perceive them; or they owe their 
origin—judging of the past by the present—to 
that deliberate malignity which, in assigning any 
given author to any given school, charges him 
with all the faults of his cotemporaries and his 
“school,” and, by heaping the aggregated mis- 
doings of his fellows upon his single shoulders, 
seeks to sink him in the readiest and the clumsiest 
way possible into the howling realm of bathos. 
We think that Mr. Gilfillan has painted the 
character of Marat—‘“ the prussic. acid in the 
family of poisons”—in a single sentence: “A 
monster he was not, nor even a madman ; but a 
mannikin of some energy and acuteness, soured 
and crazed toa preternatural degree, and whose fury 
was aggravated by pure fright.” A brief but vivid 
portraiture of Robespierre, the Evil Genius par 
excellence of the Revolution, follows. But Danton, 
in our author’s estimation—and, we may add, in 
our own—is the true hero of the “Reign of 
Terror.” His colossal proportions, his cupidity, 
ferocity, and power, his indomitable courage, his 
terrific energy, now sluggish as the lips of a 
slumbering volcano, and anon bursting forth into 
bellowing billows of fire, are here depicted within 
the space of little more than three wondrous 
pages, with a fidelity to the life, with a subtle 
selection of imagery, a passion of purpose, and a 
concentration of force and energy, that are rare 
indeed in these degenerate times. “ Peace”—to 
use the fine language of his just but generous 
critic—“ the peace of one of the monsters of the 
Egyptian desert, calm-sitting and colossal, amid 
long desolations and kindred forms of vast and 
coarse sublimity—be to the ashes of Danton!” To 
Danton succeed sketches of Vergniaud, the elo- 
quent champion of the Girondins, and the world- 
renowned Napoleon. But time presses, and we 
are eager to escape out of the polluted air, thick 
with the fetid steam of human gore, and pierced 
through and through with the yells of frenzied 
mobs and the shrill wail of suffering, into stiller, 
if not sublimer, regions. 

We turn over the page, and, lo! a “Constel- 
lation of Sacred Authors.” What a contrast ! 
No greater was offered, we venture to affirm, 
when, after the hot conflict of the Alma, the cold 
night dropped down upon the wearied comba- 
tants, and the stars came out of their still re- 
treats, preaching far other doctrines than those of 
war, wearing their old look of calm abstraction, 
self-involved and sublimely indifferent to the fate 
of Gaul and Briton, Cossack, Russ, and Turk. 
Edward Irving is the first that meets the eye. 
Here also, as in the case of Danton, is gigantic 
stature, mental and physical, but bending in 





the strife and tug of how different a conflict; 
sinewy strength above that of men, but conse- 
crated and leaning child-like “on the arm of 
the Beloved ;” a torrent of tumultous elo- 
quence, but pleading how vastly different a 
cause! To many this will appear the most 
highly-finished and carefully-written sketch in 
the volume. With what a thrill of sympathetic 
joy does the strong spirit of the enthusiastic critic 
follow him, “on equal wing,” as he soars aloft 
into the “difficult air” of divine eloquence, and 
launches his hot thunderbolts against the cor- 
ruptions of the church, political “ expediencies,” 
and “our godless systems of ethics and econo- 
mics ;” “opening with fearlesss hand the vials 
of apocalyptic vengeance,” until, waxing bolder, 
“and eyeing the peers and the peeresses, the 
orator denounces the ‘ wickedness in high places’ 
which abounds, and his voice swells into its 
deepest thunder, and his eye assumes its most 
portentous glare, as he characterises the false- 
hood of courtiers, the hypocrisy of statesmen, the 
hollowness, licentiousness, and levity of fashion- 
able life, singling out an individual notoriety of 
the species, who happens to be in more immediate 
sight, and, concentrating the ‘ terrors of his beak, 
the lightnings of his eye, upon her, till she 
blushes through her rouge, and every feather in 
her head-dress palpitates in reply to her rotten 
and quaking heart!” One brief passage, a de- 
scription of Irving’s congregation, we will 
quote :— 


You go a full hour before eleven, and find that 
you are not too early. Having forced your way with 
difficulty into the interior, you find yourself in a 
nest of celebrities. The chapel is small, but almost 
every person of note or notoriety in London has 
squezed him or herself into one part or another of it. 
There shine the fine open glossy brow’and speaking 
face of Canning. There you see the small shrimp- 
like form of Wilberforce, the dusky visage of Denman, 
the high Roman nose of Peel, and the stern forehead 
of Plunket. There Brougham sits, coiled up in his 
critical might, his nose twitching, his chin resting on 
his hand, his eyes retired under the dark lids, his 
whole bearing denoting eager, but somewhat curious 
and sinister expectation. Yonder you see an old, 
venerable man, with mild placid face and long grey 
hair; it is Jeremy Bentham, coming to hear his own 
system abused as with the tongue of thunder. Near 
him, note that thin, spiritual-looking, little, old 
invidual, with quiet philosophic countenance and 
large brow; it is William Godwin, the author of 
“Caleb Williams.” In a seat behind him sits a yet more 
meagre skeleton of man, with a pale face, eager eyes, 
dark close-cropped hair, and tremulous nervous as- 
pect; it is the first of living critics, William Hazlitt, 
who had “forgot what the inside of a church was 
like,” but who has fairly been dragged out of his den 
by the attraction of Irving’s eloquence. At the door, 
and standing, you see a young, short, stout person, 
carrying his head high, with round face, large eyes, 
and careless schoolboy bearing: it is Macaulay, on 
furlough from Cambridge, where he is yet a student, 
but hopes soon to be equal with the proudest in all 
that crowded Caledonian chapel. And in a corner of 
the church, Coleridge—the mighty wizard, with more 
knowledge and more genius under that one white 
head than is to be found in the whole of the bright 
assembly—looks with dim nebulous eyes upon the 
scene, which seems to him rather a swimming vision 
than a solid reality. And then, besides, there are 
belted earls, and feathered duchesses, and bishops 
not a few, and one or two of the Guelphic race in- 
cluded in a throng which has not been equalled for 
brilliance in London since Burke, Fox, and Sheridan 
stood up in Westminster Hall as the three accusing 
spirits of Warren Hastings. 


Portraits follow, glowing and instinct with 
spirit, of Isaac Taylor, author of “ Saturday 
Evening” and the “ Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm;” of Robert Hall, Hamilton of Leeds, 
Jameson of Methven,—a name altogther new 
to us, but it is a delightful sketch of one who 
appears to have been a very amiable, pious, and 
able man,—and Dr. Chalmers. A large portion 
of the paper on Chalmers is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the argument of the famous “ As- 
tronomical Discourses,” and tends to prove the 
utter futility of all appeals to physical science, 
whether in support, or in attempted refutation, 
of the truths of Christianity. Eloquent words 
are those about the “Man-God of Galilee,” who 
came across “this wide and burning waste of 
stones and shifting sands of thought,” saying, 
nor saying in vain, ‘ Peace, be still ;’—who “ was 
no physicist—only the waves obeyed his voice ;” 
—no metaphysicician—“ only He knew what was 
in man!” One brief paragraph we give, as 
illustrative of that power of rapid personation 
which our author possesses, and of which we 
have previously spoken. It occurs in a des- 
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cription of poets during their moments of in- 
spiration :— 

We see a number of interesting figures—Homer, 
with his sightless eyes, but ears preternaturally open, 
rhapsodising to the many-sounding sea his immortal 
harmonies; Aischylus, so agitated (according to 
tradition) while framing his terrible dialogues and 
choruses, that he might have been mistaken for his 
own Orestes pursued by the Furies; Dante, stern, 
calm, silent, yet with a fierce glance at times from his 
hollow eye, and a convulsive movement in his tiger- 
like lower jaw, telling of the furor that was boiling 
within; Shakspere, serene even over his tragic, and 
smiling a gentle smile over his comic, creations; 
Scott, preserving, alike in depicting the siege of Tor- 
quilstone, the humours of Caleb Balderstone, and the 
end of the family of Ravenswood, the same gruff yet 
good-natured equanimity of countenance; Byron, now 
scowling a fierce scowl over his picture of a ship- 
wreck, and now grinning a ghastly smile while dedi- 
cating his “‘ Don Juan” to Southey ; Shelley, wearing 
on his fine features a look of perturbation and wonder, 
as of a cherub only half fallen, and not yet at home 
in his blasphemous attitude of opposition to the Most 
High; Wordsworth, murmuring a solemn music over 
the slowly-filling page of “ Ruth,” or the “‘ Eclipse in 
Italy ;” Coleridge, nearly asleep, and dreaming over 
his own gorgeous creations, like a drowsy bee in a 
heather bloom; Wilson, as Hogg describes him, 
when they sat down to write verses in neighbouring 
rooms, howling out his enthusiasm (and when he 
came to this pitch, poor Hogg uniformly felt himself 
vanquished, and threw down his pen); or, in fine, 
Chalmers, agonising in the sweat of his great intel- 
lectual travail ! 


The “New Poets” here portrayed—Sydney 
Yendys, Alexander Smith, Stanyan Bigg, and | 


Gerald Massey—are, it is well known, deeply 
indebted to the critical sagacity and insight of 
Mr. Gilfillan. These papers are distinguished by 
that rare and subtle appreciation, that fearless 
independence of judgment, and that rich vital- 
ising power by which the results of long processes 


of thought are made to bud and blossom into | 


imagery, for which the author is so justly cele- 
brated. In the subjective element which enters 
so largely into all recent poems of mark or pro- 
mise, he recognises the results of an age-ten- 
dency, and not the mere caperings of caprice, as 
certain foolish persons have affirmed—the recoil 
of the spirit of man from that horned and iron- 
shod materialism that is striving to trample all 
that is brave and beautiful, all that is “holy and 
of good report,” into the dust of these days. At 
the same time he advises these poets, for the 
sake of the popular interest that would be thereby 
added, to mingle more of the objective element in 
their poetry. On this wide and fertile question 
our space will not permit us to enter at present. 
In Hazlitt and Hallam, and Jeffrey and Cole- 
ridge, our author contrasts the two styles of criti- 
cism of which we have previously spoken—the 
mechanical and the impulsive, the genial and the 
simply accomplished: the one seeking the soul of 
the flower by analysis and dissection ; the other 
blowing on it with the warm breath of spring, 
until it opens its golden cup and admits him into 
its hoarded honey-cells and its heart of odours. 
The paper on Delta, like that on Professor Wil- 
son, among the “ Miscellaneous Sketches,” is a 
tribute of love and admiration, and forms a fitting 
garland for the grave of one whose life, according 
to the testimony of his friend Thomas Aird—the 
author of those two immortal poems “The 
Devil’s Dream on Mount Aksbeck” and the 
“ Demoniac”—was as tender, as beautiful, and as 
pure as his poetry. A year or two ago we read 
Moir’s “Sketches of the Poetical Literature of 
the past Half-century ;” and were much pleased 
with the clear manliness of its style, with its geni- 
ality, and its gentle bursts of quiet, but true and 
beautiful eloquence, fresh and refreshing as the 
breath of asummer morn. As a critic, he wants 
depth and intensity of feeling. His sympathies 
flow, as might be expected, in similar channels to 
the general and gentle current of his poetry. Well 
does Mr. Gilfillan say of him: “ Adoring Scott, 
he is just to Shelley. He sees the fire, mingled 
with mysticism, ‘like tongues of flame amid 
the smoke of a conflagration ;’ but he greatly 
prefers the swept hearth and the purged, clear, 
columnar flames of the ancient Homeric manner.” 
The article on Professor Spalding is a tremen- 
dous onslaught on the stupidities of the smaller 
disciples of the “mechanical school ” of critics ; 
and is only less severe than that on a certain 
Mr. Neale, who undertook to turn John Bunyan 
into a Tractarian, and who made the honest old 
Baptist the vehicle for the utterance of certain 
namby-pamby pleasantries intended for the spe- 
cial edification of the babes and sucklings of 
Puseyism ! Thackeray is rated a little by our 








author for his penchant for Pope, Steele, Con- 
greve, Prior, aud Gay, and his singular affection 
for the bagwig period of our literature—the 
mincing, hollow, twaddling, “tea-cup times ” of 
Queen Anne. But the notice on the whole is 
generous, and we will add just. 

We cannot, without certain qualifications, 
assert the same of the article on Macaulay. It 
is the most elaborate in the volume; it abounds 
in striking thought and brilliant criticism: with 
the author's estimate of Macaulay we agree 
almost in toto; and we sympathise heartily 
with his defence of that brave old bigot and 
“left-handed giant” of the last century, Samuel 
Johnson; but we think that he is very unjust to 
Bacon. He places Plato and Bacon in an atti- 
tude of direct antagonism ; and, we think, unduly 
elevates the former at the expense of the latter. 
It is not of the men Plato and Bacon that we 
speak, nor of the men as philosophers, but of the 
relative value of their systems of philosophy. 
So far from regarding Macaulay as the lavish 
encomiast of the “Father of the Sciences,” we 
think that Bacon has, in his hands, “ fared like a 
man who should sit down to have his features 
copied by auartist apparently friendly, and should 
continue to smile, well pleased; while, on the 
other side of the canvass, there was rising, to the 
tune of smothered laughter, the most hideous of 
caricatures !” In seeking to deprive Bacon of 
the honour which attaches to him as the origi- 
nator of a new method in philosophical investi- 
gations, Macaulay strips him at once of all his 
regal claims. He argues that, because men have 
always reasoned inductively, whenever they have 
reasoned at all, even in reference to the com- 
monest affairs of life, there is therefore nothing 
new in the carefully-elaborated method of Bacon. 
But, besides the obvious distinction—which is 
entirely overlooked by Macaulay—between a true 
and a false induction, there is yet the wide differ- 
ence between a necessary and involuntary process 
in an unconscious act of the mind, and the con- 
scious and systematic application of that process, 
step by step, to the purposes of philosophical 
inquiry. To Bacon belongs the exclusive 
merit of that application. “ Bacon does not 
indeed say,” writes Professor Napier, “that the 
ancient philosophers never employed them- 
selves in observing Nature; but he main- 
tains that there is a wide difference between 
observation as it was employed by them, and the 
art of observing for the purposes of philosophical 
discovery.” Bacon lived in the midst of a tem- 
pest of tossing creeds and dogmas, theologic and 
philosophical; his ears on the one hand were 
constantly assailed by clamours and disputes 
about “election, reprobation, and final persever- 
ance ”—the fruit of the Synod of Dort; and on 
the other by philosophical theories, the product 
of empiricism and the “ Deductive Method ”— 
crude, vague, and barren, and swimming, more- | 
over, in a sea of mist. Amid these jarring ele- 
ments Bacon stood alone, unmoved and immove- 
able. His object, like that of all philosophers, 


dreamt not of the necessity of drawing it; they 
sought to attain the unattainable, to penctrate 
the impenetrable, and to roll aside that 
veil of adamant which God has placed between 
the reason of man and the absolute reason 
and essence of things. Their sphere of 
operation was existence in the abstract, and not 
existence as it becomes palpable, and manifests 
itself in phenomena; they sought to explain 
mysteries which, from the inexorable nature of 
things, are inexplicable, to solve the insoluble, 
and to account for the uraccountable—and that, 
too, by a process that was utterly insufficient to 
account for the existence of a blade of grass or 
the waving of a bough in the wind that swept the 
groves of their famous Academy. ‘Their aim 
was to build up ontologies ; their method that of 
& priori reasoning ; and, of course, they were 
baffled. And yet, according to our author, “ Bacon 
sowed the thin soil of the finite and the present ; 
Plato, the deep loam of the permanent and the 
infinite. Bacon expected and received the return 
of an early crop of material results ; Plato’s 
harvest lay in the slow yield of souls.” This is 
very beautiful ; but is it true ? Rather let us 
say, Bacon sowed all that it is possible for man 
to sow in the field of human observation, and 
reaped that harvest of practical results which his 
Maker intended him to reap as the reward of his 
toil. Plato tilled a field of vapour, and did not 
gatheraharvest of sunbeams or of starbeamseither, 
but a pelting shower of hail. (What else meant 
that cloud of sorrow that sat for ever on his broad 
and regal brow, and that deep stoop of his stalwart 
shoulders ? Were not these a confirmation of 
the old cry—“ Vanity of vanities ! all things are 
vanity !”—a manifestation of that “sublime 
despair” which acknowledges the utter futility 
of ail attempts to wring the last secret out of the 
forsworn bosom of nature, to discover the ulti- 
mate reason of existence—that “pearl of great 
price” which God keeps carefully closed within 
His clenched hand?) Well has Goethe said, 
“Man is not born to solve the mystery of 
existence; but he must, nevertheless, attempt it, 
in order that he may learn to keep within the 
limits of the knowable.” That attempt has been 
made again and again, and invariably with the 
same results—a repetition of the old story of the 
eagle seeking the sun; and those limits have 
been clearly and sharply defined. God, nature, 
and buman reason unite in saying that man may 
know phenomena, but that “ essences,” “ entities,” 
and the kingdom of the absolute, he may not 
know in this life ; that he may yearn after them, 
and gasp for the breath of that Divine air, and 
may catch occasionally, in the wild, rapt 


| glance of poetic inspiration, a faint reflection 


of the starry splendours that play for ever there; 
but that the moment when he begins to pack the 
subtle rays of the illumination into problems—to 
drag down the mysteries of the vision into 
dogmas—that moment shall all traces of the 
wonder-land vanish, and he shall be left to his 
own devices, in the midst of great darkness, 





we presume, being the discovery of truth, it be- 
came important, first, to assign the limits of | 
legitimate inquiry—to draw a strong and steady 
line of demarcation between the region of the 
knowable and the wide, dumb realm of pure specu- | 
lation ; barren only when it becomes oracular, | 
and sends forth its hosts of dogmatisers and | 
philosophers, but fruitful and holy ever when 
those who dwell within the ever-mingling never- | 
blending light and shadow ofits everlasting twi- | 
light time become poets instead of philosophers, | 
and go out in strong yearnings, in prayers, in | 
kindlings of love, and in the “firm assurance of | 
faith,” although they see not, nor pretend to see, | 
instead of vamping up crude creeds, theories on 
the “Personality of God,” and dissertations on 
“ Being in general;” and, secondly, having fixed 
the boundaries within which observation and 
inquiry might be prosecuted with reasonable 
hope of success, it became his duty next to indi- | 
cate the method which that observation should 
employ, to point out the path which that spirit 
of inquiry should pursue. The region within 
which inquiry was to be prosecuted was that of 
the physical universe—all too narrow we admit— 
but a fortress wide enough and impregnable 
enough for the mind of one man to plan its siege. 
The method to be pursued was the inductive— 
that of proceeding (as a rule, for the deductive 
element was not, as some suppose, ignored in 
Bacon’s system) from the fact to the argument, 
instead of proceeding from the argument to the 
fact. On the other hand, Plato and his prede- | 
cessors drew no such line of demarcation, and | 


| 
| 


doubt, and despair ;—in a word, that philosophy, 
in the old sense, as a system of ontology, is now, 
ever has been, and will ever continue to be, an 
utter impossibility; and all unite in saying, “ Let 
human reason confine itself to that sphere of 
inquiry in which responses may be rationally 
anticipated to its everlasting queries, and not go 
sounding its querulous notes down the dark and 
deepening avenues that lead out into the temple 
of the Everlasting, and where no other answer 
ever comes but the mocking echo of its own 
feeble and fretful questionings ; and let other 
faculties than that of reason seek reverently to 
draw aside the veil that hides the ark of the Holy 
One of old!” Bacon knew this ; and became the 
Father, not of “ Modern Philosophy” as some 
say—for we should be glad to know where this 
rara avis lurks ; not, surely, in the eclecticism of 
M. Cousin, where old feuds are arbitrarily made 
to preserve a mock decorum and a pretended 


|amity, nor in the Hegelian atheistic mosaic- 


work of the positivism of Auguste Comte—but 
the Father of the Sciences. Plato did not know it, 
and became the father of what ? Of Kantean 
chuckling atheism, of Fichtean impersonality- 
worship, or of Hegelian great-nothingism ? These 


| also followed the same “divine transcendental 


method !” “The real cause and root of almost 
all the evils in science is this,” says Bacon in one 
of his immortal aphorisms, “ that, falsely magni- 
fying and extolling the powers of the mind, we 
seek not its real helps.” This is the spirit which 
has presided over the philosophies of the dedue- 
tive method tm the beginning; which, to a great 
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extent, actuated the great thinkers of Germany 
in its palmiest time ; and which continues to 
actuate the Strausses, ‘the Parkers, and the 
Newmans of to-day. Mr. Gilfillan has trium- 
phantly “refuted Macaulay out of his own 
mouth ;” but in achieving this he has, as’‘we think, 
and as we have endeavoured to show; presented an 
unfair and one-sided view of the philosophies of 
Plato and Bacon. 

Among the “Miscellaneous Sketches” those 
which please us best are those on Shakspere, 
Professor Wilson, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
and the papers.on Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling,” 
and Emerson. Our space is exhausted, or we 
should have’ gladly lingered longer: over the 
splendid criticisms on Shakspere, and the elo- 
quent tribute to the memory of Professor Wilson 
—that “hirsute forest-god of a rugged but true- 
hearted land.” Carlyle Mr. Gilfillan charges, 
justly, with a want of candour in disguising his 
real sentiments in reference to Christianity ;— 
and against Emerson he prefers, with no less 
justice, the charge of insulting Christ by name, 
and, along with Julian the Apostate, Voltaire, 
Paine, and Francis Newman, of using such lan- 
guage towards Him who is the “ type and test 
of whatever is holy, and charitable, and lovely, 
and lofty in the race of man,” as no man of cul- 
ture would now apply to a Cesar, a Danton, or 
a Napoleon. His old admiration of the genius of 
these men has somewhat abated ; but he is still 
just to their literary merits, while sternly repu- 
diating and repelling the spirit of their writings. 
Beta. 








Cinderella and the Glass Slipper. By 

Crumsnank. London: D. Bogue. 
A GREETING, in the name of our Aterature, to this 
charming little volume. We cannot too highly ap- 
preciate the kindly spirit which, with so much time 
and labour, has devoted so much talent, and that the 
highest of its class, to the gratification of little minds. 
Although in no wise losing the original spirit of the 
story, Mr. George Cruikshank has, with the refine- 
ment inseparable from humour of the: best kind, ex- 
punged from this little work some objectionable pas- 
sages, at the same time tinging the whole with a tone 
of refinement which should ensure for it an unreserved 
welcome to‘ourmurseries. Ten spirited etchings em- 
bellish it: that representing Cinderella’s marriage 
with the Prince is a triumph of miniature art—a 
specimen of minute architectaral’ drawing. ‘There is 
the Abbey ; its wreathed pillars; its crowded galleries ; 
its aisle, thronged with lords and ladies attendant; 
its altar steps lined with fairy children strewing with 
their flower-offerings the bride’s path: truly such 
attention might well, though not better, have been 
bestowed in memorialising Queen Victoria’s nuptials 
—that it. should have been expended upon a little 
child's book is a matter of grateful surprise. For a 
shilling this truly literary gem may be procured : — 
who would be without it ? 
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Thom's Irish Almanac and Official Directory for 1855. 
Dublin: Thom and Sons. London: Longman 
and Co. 

Tus is to Ireland very much what the marvellous 

** Post-Office Directory” is to England Besides the 

usual information to be found in all almanacs, it con- 

tains the Statistics of Ireland, the University, Scien- 
tific, and Literary Directory, an Ecclesiastical and 

Law Directory, a County and Borough Directory ; 

and, lastly, a complete Post-office Directory for 

Dublin, precisely like our own. This is its twelfth 

appearance; and each year it increases in bulk, and 

in the amount, value, and correctness of its infor- 
mation. 








The British Almanac and Companion for 1855. Lon- 
don: Knight and Co. 
Bryonp all measure the best of the Almanacs, for it 
contains more substantial, useful information than 
any of them. In addition to the usual contents of 
an almanac, it gives a valuable collection of scientific 
and statistical papers, contributed by the ablest men 
of the time. The notable ones in the new volume are 
—the Census in the United States in 1850; the 
Sanitary State of Town Dwellings; the Occupations 
of the People; and a chronicle of public’ improve- 
ments accomplished during the year. 








Treland’s Recovery: an Essay. By Joun Locke, Esq. 
London: Parker and Co. 

ALTHOUGH a second edition, this is really a new 

work. So rapidly have the resources of Ireland de- 

veloped, that Mr. Locke was compelled to rewrite 

nearly every page. He has accumalated an invalu- 


able mass of statistics, that prove how Ireland is in 
every department of industry rising to great pros- 
perity—if it be not untimely nipped by the blight of 
war, 


| entitles his volume The War, who’s to blame? 











BENTLEY'S LIBRARY. 


THe wat has paralysed literary enterprise. No sane 


}man would now begin a new magazine or a new 


journal. Existing ones find it hard to live, and the 
depression is felt by alt except the newspapers, whose 
business it is to report the news of the day, and who 
thrive by administering to the excitement. This ex- 
plains the howl of rage with which many of the 
newspapers have received the proposals of peace, and 
the desperate efforts they are making to stir up the 
people to insist upon impossible terms, for they are 
profiting by the strife, and that profit they would not 
willingly resign. They have an interest adverse to 


that of the public, and therefore, upon such a subject, | 


they are the worst possible advisers. 

Until peace is concluded, publishers must be cau- 
tious. They cannot afford to hazard costly copyrights 
upon a season when the world’s thought is too much 
occupied to give heed to them. They cannot venture 
beyond reprints. These may be successful, because 
they hazard only the cost of printing; especially if 
they are well-selected works, of permanent value and 
of no great price. Such a promising speculation is 
that just commenced by Mr. Bentley, under the title 
of *Bentley’s Monthly Volumes of Standard and 








not to admit into their houses any*books or journals 
which promote such terrible principles, whether 
religious or political. Youth is easily poisoned, and 
the poison is artfully laid, and often swallowed un- 
consciously._—~Blackwood's te Zadkiel is an 
almanac dedicated to fun. As usual, there is a little 
good, a great deal indifferent, and some*bad. 
difficult to be witty through a-hundred pages. 
pencil has been more successful than the pen.—— 
Wild Sports in the Far West, by F. Gersticker, has 
been ‘translated, and illustrated by Harrison Weir, 
and published’ by Messrs. Routledge. They mingle 
fact and fiction ia’ the manner we have so often ob- 
| jected to. The stories are inventions; and if fancy 
| is allowed to invent tales; how can we be sure that 
| she doesnot invent also some of the scenery, ma- 
chinery,' dresses, and decorations. ——‘“ A Layman” 
has considered the Late Payment of Weekly Wages in 
connection with’ Sunday Trading (Rivingtons). It is 
undoubtedly a most objectionable practice, and should 
be * put down,” to the which end we trust this re- 
monstrance will eontribute——The Colonial Almanac 
(A. and C. Black) is a valuable collection of every 
kind of statistical information relating to the 
colonies, invaluable to all connected with them.—— 
Flax and Hemp; their Culture and Manipulation, by 
Mr. Delamer, is one of a series of very useful books 
on farming, published by Messrs. Routledge. It 
appears to be thoroughly practical; andthe present 
high prices of those articles produced by the war will 








Popular Modern Literature,” the first of which is 


probably tempt many to extend their cultivation —— 
“ A Dying Clergyman" has published Reflections on 


now before us. As our readers are aware, Mr. Bentley | Life and Death, and toeach chapter of reflections has 


is the owner of some of ‘the most valuable modern 
copyrights. Following the example of other pub- 
lishers, who have found this a profitable mode of | 
introducing their books to a new and extended circle | 
of readers after they have supplied the wealthier class, 
he proposes to issue a collection of the best works of | 
the most eminent authors of our time, in monthly | 
volumes, of the convenient shape known as “the | 
Cabinet” size, handsomely printed and neatly bound. | 
For the commencement he has selected Mr. Jesse’s | 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the Reign of | 
the Stuarts, including the Protectorate, a work which 
was very popular at the time of its first appearance, | 
and which has since taken a permanent place in the | 
historical library. It is, as it is entitled, ‘* memoirs” | 
rather than formal history—a sort of collection of 
biographies, in which aneedote and personal adven- 
ture are preferred, and which, after all, are far more | 
interesting, and give us more accurate ideas of the 
times, than the more stately and philosophic narratives 

which are properly called histories. The price of this | 
book makes it accessible to all classes. 4 











Tue third part of a Correspondence between the Rev. 
Paul Maclachlan, Catholic Priest, and R. W. Kennard, 
Esq., is very dull reading, but very learned and pro- | 
found. The Rey. J. Stothers has answered with | 
good solid argument the question—Js Science the 
Handmaid or the Enemy of the Christian Revelation ? 
He proves it to be the handmaid. But does not this 
notice taken of the rationalistie sophisms rather 
serve to give them currency? Would they be so 
prominent if it were not for “‘answers "?-——— Mr. Hoff- 
man has analysed the waters of Harrogate, and pub- 
lished the results for the benefit of the spa. One 
Mr. Caleb Webb has endeavoured to define Religion ; 
its Sources, fc. He has shown some ability in the 
performance of his task. There is no chance, in the 
present temper of the public mind, of Mr. Macqueen’s 
laborious analysis of the origin of the war receiving 
a patient perusal, much less an impartial judgment; 
but we, who have looked with the cold eye of a 
critic, are bound to say that he has made out a strong 
ease against the proceedings of the Government. His 
volume proves this, at least—that there are two sides 
to this question, as to all others; and that it is pos- 
sible we may have erred now, as we have erred before 
when we were as positive as now at the moment, 
but afterwards discovered that we were wrong. He 
He is 
certainly animated by an intense abhorrence of the 
Turks ; and he is less fearful of the ultimate designs 
of Russia than men the most moderate and rational 
admit. He is not without the spirit of a partisan ; 
but then we learn from a partisan what is to be 
said on the other side, and that is always useful 
knowledge. Perhaps twenty years hence this volume 
may be read and praised—it will not be so just now. 
——The Report of a Public Discussion on Secularism, 
between the Rey. B. Grant and Mr. Holyoake; and 
Six Chapters on the same subject by the Rev. J. 
Parker, keep before the world the fact that there is a 
party, powerful in intellect if not in numbers, and re- 
presented ably in the press by the Leader and some 
other papers, which openly repudiates Christianity, 
and combines its Deism, or Rationalism as it prefers 
to be called, with the most extreme democracy. The 
two publications before us are public discussions on 
the question between clever champions on both sides; 
and it will be acknowledged that the vindicators of 
Christianity have resisted the combined force of in- 
fidelity and democracy. Parents should be careful 

















appended a copy of-verses. The reflections are com- 
mon-place, and the verses are poor. His ‘executors 
should have consulted his memory before they sent 
his dying essays to the press.~—-Among the sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford, those of 


| Dr. Jackson, Bishop of Lincoln, have been. distin- 


guished for pure eloquence.and sound argument. 
They have been collected in a volume under the title 
of The Witness of the Spirit (Skeffington),.and we 
commend them to the ‘attention of the reader.—— 
entitled 


There has issued periodically a work, 


| Excelsior; or, Helps to Progress in Religion, Science, 


and Literature(Nisbet and Co.) It consists of a col- 
lection of essays'on a great variety of subjects, but all 
having a direct tendency’ to exalt ‘the mind and 
kindle lofty aspirations. ‘The*first completed volume 
is before us, and it contains some sixty papers, chiefly 
on natural history, but interspersed with ‘religion, 
narrative, poetry, anecdote, and biography. It thus 
forms a pleasant and useful miscellany. The writing 
is by many hands,. and, of course, varies much in 
merit. But the work, as a whole, is warmly to be 
commended.——Mrs. Pullan has addressed to her 
daughter some Maternal Counsels (Darton and Co.), 
with a great deal more good sense and less of mere 
eant and” sentimentality in them than is com- 
monly found in such books. She discourses, like 
a rational woman, of the objects of life and its duties, 
of the improvement of time, and of accomplishments. 
She adds some advice to mothers, and gives some 
useful hints for the selection of a governess.—— 
Voices from the Ranks will be a popular volume. It 
is a collection, by Messrs. Routledge, of the very in- 
teresting letters from the army which have ee 
in the papers; and it is published at a price that will 
enable everybody to possess it.——An Account of 
Andrew Yarranton; the Founder of English Political 
Economy (Johnstone and Co.) is an extremely curious 
little volume. A brief biography of this gentleman, 
who lived in the reign of William and Mary, in- 
troduces extracts from his writings, which prove 
that he had anticipated many of the principles of 
political economy which have been generally received 
by his countrymen only within the last twenty years. 
The interest excited by the devotion of Miss 
Nightingale has tempted the publication of a volume 
entitled The Heroines of Charity (Burns and Lambert) 
—a collection of narratives of the devotion to their 
suffering fellow-creatures shown by the Sisters of 
Charity in various countries. Its leanings are Roman 
Catholic; but it is an interesting and instructive 
volume.——Dr. Bucknell, Physician to the Devon 
Lunatic Asylum, has sent us a small volume, in which 
he discusses, with much good sense and intelligence, 
the question ef Unsoundness of Mind in relation to 
Criminal Acts. He is decidedly opposed to the law 
as laid down by the judges. — Mr. Kingsmill’s 
Chapters on Prisons and Prisoners and the Prevention 
of Crime (Longman and Co.) have reached a third 
edition. With many of the remarks of this gentleman 
we heartily concur, and we applaud the philanthropic 
spirit that has animated him in his investigations of 
a repulsive. subject. But there is too much of the 
enthusiast about him to permit us to trust his judg- 
ment. He is fierce against the admission of Roman 
Catholic priests to minister to Roman Catholic 
prisoners ; he is for closing railways and public con- 
veyances on Sundays, and such like—in short, he is 
one of those weak-minded persons who think that 
men are to be made good by Act of Parliament, and 
forced into conformity with their opinions. The 
Builder's Price-Book for 1855, by Messrs. H. and F-. 
Laxton, is probably too well known to all whom if 
concerns to need description. It contains the prices 
and measurements, and ‘tables for measurement, of 
every kind of builder’s work. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


From America we have received the new number of 
the Southern Quarterly Review, which is prefaced by 
the remarkable announcement, which carries us back 
to the time of the great plague of London—“ We have 
been compelled to. publish the present number of the 
Review in Columbia in consequence of the prevailing 
epidemic (the ‘cholera) in. Charleston.” This is not 
the only strange feature. 
piteous cry to subseribers. to pay up: “ We have 
appealed to those of.our subscribers that are indebted 
to. us so often, and with such poor results, that we 
are really determined to say no more upon the subject.” 
Then it is intimated that those who intend to pay 
should forward three years’ contributions in advance, 
in which case the Review will proceed prosperously ; 
but, if not, the master-spirits of the South will lose 
their.organ. ‘Let not peeuniary considerations,” 
says-the Editor, “deter our zealous friends from 
coming to the reseue.” Apart from these eccentrici- 
ties, the contents of the Review are creditable to the 
said “master-spirits of the South.” They pour out 
their bile upon the North in satire not ill-deserved, 
through an ‘‘ Essay on American Society as seen 
through Southern Spectacles.” A paper on “ Political 
Elements” betrays strong Conservative leanings; 
and “The Progpects..and Policy of the South’ is a 
vigorous defence of: existing institutions. Three 
papers are, however, devoted to topics which will be 
read on this side of the Atlantic with as much interest 
as in the United States—a delightful memoir of 
Petrarch’s Laura; a learned essay on the Unity of 
the Human Race; a review of a question which is 
about to come under discussion here, ‘‘ Marriage and 
Divorce’—an inquiry what are the limits which 
ought to be set by law to the power of divorce. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool 





The same pag? makes a | 


| the principal physicians in Edinburgh; the only | which does not scruple to pronounce him a heretic 

article of interest to the general reader is a Biography }-from the received doctrines of trinitarian Christianity. 
| of the late Professor Forbes, who was, it ‘appears, an | “ Life in Lunatic Asylums” is a popular essay, con- 
artist and a poet, as well as a philosopher. Several | taining a curious picture of those abodes of affliction, 
specimens of his poetical compositions are given, for | with some specimens of writings by the insane. 
the most part comic. We must extract one of these, | ‘‘ Spain, its State and prospects ;” and “ the Queen’s 
which will amuse our readers. Colleges in Ireland and their progress,” complete a 
number the most interesting and varied of this new 
quarterly which ‘has yet appeared. 


A DOLEFUL BALLAD ABOUT THE RED TAPE WORM 


| Wri G t Clerk danced age had % — 
pth fe re ctr porta p—cthe Ay aoe Hogg's Instructor will attract by a contribution from 
Fund. tte the pen of the author of ““ Verdant Green.” It is en- 


titled ‘‘ Love’s Provocations,” and promises well. The 
‘Letters from Paris” are another interesting series 
| of papers. In this one we have a capital sketch of 
Alexander Dumas the Magnificent. 

The 10th part of The Land we Live in describes 
London, with a multitude of engravings. 

Part V. of ‘Mr. Westwood’s Butterflies of Great 
Britain has two beautifully-eoloured engravings, with 
letter-press descriptions. 

The 6th and 7th parts of Mr. Barnard’s Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Painting in Water Colours com- 
pletes a valuable volume. ‘This part is illustrated by 
six coloured lithographs. It is intended to aid the 
self-taught artist, and to improve those who have had 
teachers. 

The ist part is before us of a new work by Mr. 
| Hatton’on a similar subject, entitled Water Colour 
without a Master. It is on a new plan, exhibiting the 
same objects side by side under various tints, and 
afterwards ‘composed into pictures. The advantage 
of such an arrangement is obvious. This first part is 
| devoted to buildings; and it gives, in four large plates, 
| the tints for stones, for bricks and tiles, for wood and 
| thatch, and for plaster and slate. They are coloured. 

Home Thoughts, edited by Mrs. Owen, offers new 
| attractions to readers-who desire a cheap magazine of 
| a high class. 


Oh the Red Tape Worm is munching my soul! 
Oh the Red Tape Worm is crunching my poll! 
Spirit and body—substanee and form— 
All chew’d up by the Red Tape Worm! 
The Red' Tape Worm, though wondrously wise, 
Is very shorted-sighted, or has no eyes; 
And the best anaromists all would fail 
To make of the anima! head or tail! 





I know a Treasury clerk or two, 

Who love that worm as its mother would do; 
Who'd rather see Newton and Shakspere fry 
Before they would let one Tape Worm die 


In Downing-street the Tape Worms tlirive; 
Tn Somerset House they are all alive ; 

And slimy tracks mark where they crawl 
In and out along Whiteball. 

A very young Tane Worm we may meet 
In Marlborough House and Jermyn-street, 
Rearing to play its parent's part 

On a milky mixture of science and art 


The Red Tape Worm is especially fat 
When lodged in the brain of a diplomat ; 
*Tis there he'd coil and suck for ever 
His loved tit-bit of Turkey’s liver. 


* * * . 
When I'm dead and yield ray ghost, 
Mark not my grave by a Government post; 
Let mild Earth Worms with me play, 





has sent us the printed Report of their proceedings 
during the forty-third session of the Society ; and the 
collection is creditable to the learning of the metro- 
polis of the North. . The papers read at their meetings 
are very various in their subjects. The most elaborate | 
is on the geographical distribution of testaceous mol- 
lusea in the N. Es Atlantic and neighbouring seas, 
by Robt. M‘Andrew, Esq. The mere lists of dis- 
coveries fill many closely printed pages. A valuable 
treatise is contributed by Mr. Towson on “Great 
Circle Sailing “a question which has lately excited 
so-much interest in the nautical world, and the dis- 
cussion of which has already led to great improve- 
ments. ‘The Fauna of Liverpool,” by Mr. Isaac 
Byerley, fill more than a hundred pages in mere 
enumeration. 

The Westminster Review has fio’ less than five 
articles devoted to the politics of the day—indeed, 
there is a little too much of it. Readers who have 
been devouring the newspapers are delighted to turn 
from the exciting topics of the war to the calmer and 
more soul-satisfying themes of literature and art; and 
itis peculiarly the business of the quarterly reviews 
to minister to that wholesome taste—only, for variety’s 
sake, mingling a small portion of political discussion. 
But the |Westminster favours its readers with only 
two papers on general literature ; and these but make 
us regret the more that the rule has been departed 
from. ‘“ Ballads of the People” is a delightful essay, 
introducing many specimens, and treating the subject 
philosophically as well as historically. “ The Prinzen- 
raub, a Glimpse of Saxon History,” is from the pen 
of Carlyle, and has especial reference to the family of | 
Prince Albert. For the rest, topics connected with 
the war occupy four papers; and a fifth treats of | 
Cambridge University Reform. We have no sym- | 
pathy with the politics of the Westminster, ‘and | 
entirely repudiate its latitudinarianism in religion ; 
but we admire the ability with which it advocates its | 
principles, and we applaud the candid and gentle- 
manly tone in which it conducts its controversies, so 
different from that which disgraces the Atheneum and | 
some other of the infidel journals. | 

We very much like the Jrish Quarterly Review. 1 | 
has quite a character of its own. Its articles are rot | 
essays, but small books. It has especially excelled in | 
biographies, many of which have been given at great 
length, the present number containing the third part 
of an original Life of John Banim the novelist. The 
number before us is, however, less interesting than 
some of its predecessors: it is somewhat too much 
devoted to one subject—social reform—which, how- 
ever important in itself, is not the only theme that 
should claim notice in ‘a quarterly. There are six 
aticles, and five of them are on Convictism, Poor, and 
Prison Discipline. This is too much of a good thing. 
We trust that this fault will be avoided for the fature. 

Dr. Winslow's admirable Journal of Psychological 
Medicine pursues its useful career, heedless of the din 
of war. Besides the articles specially devoted to the 
subject of Insanity, he treats of Epilepsy, of the 
Psychology of Descartes, on the Connection between 
Morbid Physical and Religious Phenomena ;° on 
Cerebral Pathology, and Hospitals for the Intem- 
perate. This is the only periodical in England 





devoted to the physiology of the mind ; and, as such, | 
it should be read’ by all who desire to make acquain- 
tance with mental philosophy. 

The Monthly Journal of Medicine is published at 
Edinburgh, and collects the medical science of the | 
Scottish metropolis. It contains contributions from | 





Macphail’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal is lite- 


But keep vile Tape Worms far away. Due 
And if I deserve to rise rary a3 well as religious. 
To a good place in paradise, 

May iny soul kind angels guide, 
And keep it from the official side! 


Errors: OF THE Press.—A collection of errors 
of the press of the malignant type would be amongst 
[The Government-clerk revels for q | the curiosities of literature. Bayle records several 

moment in this dream of celestial | curious specimens. In the loyal Courier of former 

bliss, but suddenly awakes to the | days it appeared that his Majesty George IV. had 
maddening veality, and sings,—] | a fit of the goat at Brighton. We have seen ad- 
vertised a sermon, by a celebrated divine, on the Im- 
morality of the Soul, and also the Lies of the Poets, 
which should be a very comprehensive publication. 
The vicinity of Lives and Lies is indeed most dan- 

Blackwood opens the new year with a spirited paper | gerous, a*single letter more or less making a lie of a 
on the Conduct of the War. A letter on Civilisation | life, ora life of a lie. Glory, too, is liable to the same 
quotes largely from the Crrvic. The Romance of | mischance, the dropping of the liquid making it all 
Zaidee is continued; but with growing interest. | gory. What is treason, asked a wag, but reason to 
The paper that will be read most eagerly is | at? which tan accident of the press may displace 
the second part of “the Story of the Campaign,” | with the most awkward effect. Imagine a historical 
written by an eye-witness, and giving the most intel- | character impeached for reason, or reasonable prac- 
ligible,” beeause the most continuous and comprehen- | tices. ‘Misprints are no doubt reducible to laws; and 
sive, history of the siege which has vet been published. | this is certain, that they always fall upon the ten- 

Bentley's Miscellany has passed into the hands of |‘ derest part of an author’s writing, and where there is 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, who now owns no less than | a vital meaning to be destroyed.—The Examiner. 
three of the monthly magazines. With this fact} Voutmtnousness or Avurnors.—Our forefathers 
before us we were somewhat amused to read in a note | must have had their patience pretty severely taxed 
of “the popular editor of a popular monthly,—we | by the prolixity of some of the early scribes. What 
mean Mr. Harrison Ainsworth.” But he és a good | should we think of twenty-one huge folios ’—yet we 
editor notwithstanding, and this number is a great | find in 1651, a writer of such interminable dimensions ; 
improvement on its predecessors, one of its most | while another, Peter D’Alva, even extended his 
attractive features being the commencement of a new | learned lucubrations to no less than forty-eight, in am 
romance called “ the Spendthrift,” from the pen of the | abortive attempt to expound a mystery unfathomable, 
editor. | and which his labyrinth of words but rendered the 

The Art Journal begins the year with the first of | more mysterious. While, not to name Confucius or the 
its promised series of pictures from the Royal Gallery reputed six hundred volumes by the F rench bishop, 
at Windsor, Sir Joshua Reynolds's “ Dachess of | Du Bellay, we might remind the reader of the astound- 
Devonshire,” and Stanfield’s ‘Mount St. Michael” | ing intimation given by St. Jerome, to the effect that 
being the two selected. A number of beaatiful wood- | he had perused six thousand books written by Origen, 
cuts illustrate ‘“ The Works of Constable” and Art | who “daily wearied seven notaries, and as many 
Manufactures. boys, in writing after him!” It ought not to have 

The Ladies’ Companion has a portrait of the Queen | amazed his friends, therefore, to have learned of the 
when a girl, and a plate of the fashions. | sickness of that multifarious writer, Sir John Hill 

Wright's History of Scotland has produced its 17th | (the author of the “ Vegetable System”), when he 
part, advancing to the vear 1689. | confessed it was in consequence of overworking him- 

Parts XLVIL. and XLVIII. of the Crystal Palace | self on seven productions at once! We read of Hans 
continue the illustrations of the marvel of 1851. | Sachs, a Nuremburg shoemaker, who lived about the 

Part LL. of the new series of the Home Companion close of the fifteenth century, and who seems to have 
adds to the attractions of other cheap weeklies a | apportioned his labours equally between boots and 
number of engravings. books, the praiseworthy arts of making poetry and 

The Dublin Magazine, for January, commences a | PU™Mps, sonnets and shoes, to the 77th year of his age, 
promising series of papers, critical and biographical, | when he took an mventory of his poetical stock im 
on the Dramatic Writers of Ireland. Another clever | trade, and found, according to his own calculation, 
article gives some “ Gossiping Recollections of the | that his works filled thirty folio volumes, all written 
Old Crystal Palace.” “Foreign Crime and Credu- | with his own hand. é They comprised 4200 songs 
lity” is a romance of real life, more interesting by | 208 comedies, tragedies, and farces; 1700 fables, 
far than any fiction. ~ “| miscellaneous poems, and tales, and seventy-three 

A new magazine adventure appears at an unlucky | military and love songs—forming a grand total of 
season. It is entitled Zhe Literary Mail-Coach. It | 6048 pieces, smail and great ; out of which he culled 
does not, however, offer any novelty of design or | 45 Many as filled three great folios, which were pub- 
execution. It is like, in its features, to all other | lished in the years 1558-61. How strangely the early 
magazines, and therefore we cannot hold out to it the | scribes seem to have coveted the ambition of being 
slightest hope of success. No periodical can succeed | voluminous writers, not remembering that Persius 
now which does not occupy new ground. There is | became immortal from the transmission of but two 
room for novelty, and it would be welcomed; why, | 9#¢ets Qf paper inscribed by his pen. 
then, cannot authors and publishers give us something PasTtoRAL Frrmness.—A priest of the Church who 
new, instead of pursuing the old tracks. | does his duty firmly and judiciously soon acquires @ 

The London Quarterly Review's best article is on | healthy influence over his parishioners: they identify 
Luther, by a thoroughly congenial writer, who has | themselves with him, and grow old together iz 

' 








Oh the Red Tape Worm is munching my soul! 
Oh the Red Tape Worm is crunehing my poll! 
Spirit and body—substance and form— 
All chew'd up by the Red Tape Worm! 


sought to exhibit the man rather than the theologian | guidance and obedience. In instances of this kind 
and controversialist. Professor Maurice and his 
writings are very severely handled in another paper, 


parishes are proverbial for order and sound morality 
—Morgan. 





THE CRITIC, 











THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

Tuey are few in number who have not read the 
name of Silvio Pellico. His book, My Prisons, 
made known to the world at once his sufferings 
and his genius. It taught a generation once 
more to hate oppression with a bitter hatred, and 
to prize liberty as the greatest gift of heaven. 
In his books we know him as a man and as an 
author. To perpetuate the memory of men who 
in passing through life have done honour to 
humanity, is the duty of those who survive them. 
Men of genius, nevertheless, have need neither of 
the pen of the panegyrist, nor of that of the im- 
partial biographer, to live in the memory of men. 
They immortalise themselves in their works; and 
when, like Silvio Pellico, they leave us their traits 
traced by the master’s own hand, we have nothing 
to offer them but the tribute of our gratitude and 
admiration. In fact, what could show us with 
a greater charm and truth than Le mie Prigioni 
the simple, noble, loving, and compassionate soul 
of Silvio Pellico ? What words would express 
with more tenderness the love which he felt for 
his father, his mother, his sisters, his brothers, 
than we find written therein? Who could re- 
late, in terms equally moving, the history of the 
long and dolorous years which he passed in the 
dungeons of Spielberg ? Who better could de- 
scribe to us the frightful solitude, the stifling 
atmosphere, the days without dawn, without 
evening shade, the eternal night of the obscure 
den in which he lay in chains? Who better 
make us feel the heart-throbs of the poor pri- 
soner, when in the midst of the silence of the 
sepulchre he thought he heard a sound not un- 
known tohim? He listens—it is the voice of a 
companion in misfortune, which reveals the dis- 
tance which separates him from a friend! It is 
the gentle voice of Oroboni; it is the more 
sonorous of Maroncelli ! 

The name of Silvio Pellico has again been 
brought under our notice through a little work, 
published at Turin, Della Vita e delle Opere, &c. 
(“On the Life and Works of S. P., by Giorgio 
Briano, with several valuable inedited docu- 
ments”). This is simply a flower thrown upon 
the tomb of an illustrious man by the hand of a 
friend. It adds nothing to what is already 
known of Silvio Pellico. It yields no information 
respecting the latter years of his life, about which 
many doubts have been expressed. Its historical 
value consists only in the fragments of inedited 
letters which it contains. From these we present 


calumniators are not the representatives of my 
country, and I enjoy, in the eyes of the generality of 


judgment, they are truly to be pitied. For my part, 





the reader with an extract ortwo. Pellico, having 
once been a teacher himself, was able to advise 
one who desired to teach ; but whether his views 
of human nature are correct we rather doubt. He 
writes: 

Have great patience with your pupils, and do not 
be dispirited if you meet in with bad dispositions. 
Human nature inclines so much to evil, that it is not 
a very common thing to find a docile and generous 
ehild. Most have in the blood—God knows how 
many—germs of perversity transfused from their 
parents. Then we must take into account the defects 
of early education—then the vile example of so many 
people—then vile customs. But, with care and 
patience, the good husbandman rears the plants which 
have been badly planted. Wo to him if, instead, he 
desponds and frets himself: he will not rear a single 
one! There is always in the intellect and nobi- 
lity of man and brute a malady which impair them. 
Yet, never despair of succeeding with any youth, and 
do not let it surprise you if now you see in the hearts 
of your pupils the sad effects of mal-culture. Go to 
work like the good physician and the good surgeon— 
with a strong will, but with an imperturbable heart 
and gentle manners, which inspire confidence and 
respect. 

Respecting public opinion, he observes: 

I live among good and select people, and care not 
for those malicious persons, whose office it is to go up 


and down scattering falsehoods and calumnies. I | 


thank God for having always found, in every country 
where I have lived, persons truly worthy of esteem. 
I hold at a small account the condition in which an 
individual or a family may stand. Riches add no- 
thing to, and poverty takes nothing essential away 
from, the value of virtue. In high estate and low 
estate, there may be wickedness. Honour to every 
elevated heart, whether it beats under one vest or 
under another! As for vitiated hearts, I deign not 
to abhor them—I pity them, and pray for them. No, 


{ can the authoress of Leone Leoni write well! 
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Italians, favour of which I have repeated proofs. 
Our country is like every other country—I believe 
it contains much mire; but the whole is not mire. 
We must be indulgent towards the malevolent. Poor 
devils! they think that they are in the right. And, 
as malevolence flows mostly from ignorance and a weak 


I shall do them no harm either by words or writing. 


This passage alludes, possibly, to the rumour 
which was industriously circulated, that Pellico 
had deserted his first principles. Speaking of 
lady writers, he observes, “I admire a lady who 
makes verses, and yet I pity her, because she is 
wont to find herself in dissonance with most part 
of society, and encounters vexations not common, 
whether her literary merit be great or small. I 
think that if I had a daughter I would not en- 
courage her to become an authoress.” 

This opinion has not deterred a constellation of 
poetesses appearing to dazzle the world. Nina 
Torrigiani-Simoni has published in Parma a 
volume of Canzone, dedicated to Giulia Sanchioli; 
and, in Venice, Luigia Codemo-Gerstenbrandt has 
given the public her Carme.—The first lady is 
distinguished by deep feeling and richness of 
imagination. Her heart and fancy go together. 

But before all the poetesses of Italy Signora 
Lutti appears to take precedence. She writes in 
the Almanac of Bassano, and in the Benaco. She 
translated into Italian Miss Bremer’s “ President’s 
Daughter,” when a mere child. She resides with 
her parents at Riva, near the Lago di Garda, a 
little town celebrated for the hospitality and cul- 
tivated tastes of its inhabitants. 

Erminia Pau has published a collection of 
poems at Padua; and farther we have Le prime 
Poesie di Carlotta Ferrari—a young lady who lays 
before us the first fruits of her muse. 

Since we are upon the theme of lady-authors, 
we may allude to one very well known—George 
Sand, who is gaily discussed in a German work 
written by Professor Karl Rosenkrantz, which he 
names his “ Tagebuch.” Dr. Sachs, of Konigs- 
berg, and the Professur are the speakers, before a 
company of listeners. 

Sachs. You overrate this George Sand. Iam really 
sorry that vou appear to interest yourself so much in 
this contradictory phenomenon. 


Rosenk. It is true; of all modern French authors 
I rate this woman highest. She has for me a great 
attraction. 


S. How is it posssible to be charmed with such a 
perverse ethical or rather -non-ethical being? How 


R. Rich genius may stray, may even have its ca- 
prices ; Leone Leoni is a masterpiece rivalling Manon 
[ Escaut, but even in this romance there are passages 
which must be taken classically, just as the idyllic 
life of Leone and Julia in Switzerland and the sketch 
of the gamblers of Venice. 

8. Brilliant singularities do not constitute classical 
representations. It is singularity and nothing more. 

R. Should not an author even on that account have 
the right to have his developments examined by us on 
every side? Should he not have the right to be 
judged of in reference to his entire career? Is not 
Sand, in regard to unhappy marriages in our times, 
like the poetical Robespierre, who, for his idea of love, 
was sentenced to be executed ? 

S. Well, if this woman is a romantic Robespierre, 
she must be executed, for Robespierre could not es- 
cape the guillotine—even by suicide. But do you not 
perceive how entirely unwomanly it is when a lady 
makes a revolution? And this Sand coquets with 
German students, too! She is properly called the 
Baroness Dudevant, an honest title enough and 
yet she is still Sand! Sand! Sand! Abominable. 

R. Then I must protect the lady. An author, by 
name Sandeau, made her acquaintance, when poor 
and unknown she first came to Paris to support her- 
self by writing. He introduced her to booksellers and 
| editors, and gave her good advice with regard to her 
works. Out of gratitude, she took her pseudonyme 
from the first syllable of his name. 

S. Tasteless sentimentality! Here, too, we see 
the false nature of this woman! Why must she take 
ainasculine name! Why must she deceive under her 
masculine pseudonyme? Couldn’t she have called 
herself Karoline Pichler? (General laughter.) Believe 
me, dear Rosenkrantz, such an androgynous oddity 
can bring forth nothing worth looking at. 

FR. But it is just in her compositions, I should think, 
that we can see whether it is a man or woman, or at 





my dear friend, say not that my country has been 
ungrateful towards me. Such is not the case. The 
few who take the trouble to be my enemies and 





least a man-woman, that she has brought forth. 
Sand, in spite of every excrescence, is still a pure 


her life in —_— 


sets all womanly manners at defiance. 





S. Pretty morality, when Madame Dudevant for- 


sakes her husband, comes secretly to Paris, and works 
in the company of a Monsieur Sandeau ! 
to me, in her writings, as if she would take revenge 
for having had an old husband, who would not fondle 
her tenderly. All her romances appear to turn upon 
one theme, the degradation of women, sometimes 
through the weakness, sometimes through the bru- 
tality of men. 


She seems 


R. Why then should she not declare the wrongs of 


? 
S. That would be ridiculous folly! Is it not unna- 


tural for a woman to offer her homages to the wife ? 
If this French woman was unhappily married, must 
she then declare as much as an authoress? How 
many women are married unhappily, who do not see 
gs so unusual in it! 


But they, if they had the spirit, have not the 


fancy and talents of George Sand. 


8. And women still do honour to this writing 


woman! 


R. And why not? Don’t men do the same? 
S. Then see how this emancipated lady baroness 
She wears 
trousers ! 
R. All women in the East do the same. 
S. She rides! 
R. Christina of Spain and Victoria of England do 
so also. 
8. She smokes cigars ! : 
R. So do all ladies in Central and South America, 
even in the theatre. 
S. Good, good. But she leads a licentious life! 
R. Do you know more on that point than general 
rumour ? 
8. Her very looks give us a key to her life; for she 
mixes piety with pleasure, and makes only a parade of 
things divine. 
R. To make a key to an author from his works, and 
not from his private life, is, I think, a rule which even 
Lessing, whom you respect so much, condemns. 
Every one of the assertions you have made about her 
you would have some difficulty in proving from her 
works. No one will venture to write intimately of 
God as this woman has done, who merely produces 
effect by phrases. 

Professor Rosenkrantz’ “Journal” —7agebuch— 
is not a narrativeof daily events, but a book of 
philosophy, speculation, criticism, and thought. 





FRANCE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Jan. 13. 

New-year’s-day in Paris—The Boulevard Fair—The 

Bals Masqués at the 0, red Novelties— 

British Statesmen—Sir Robert Peel—Greek MSS.— 

Seditious Literature—The Ball and the Guillotine. 
Tue great festival of the inauguration of the new 
year, which annually turns the good city of Paris, 
mentally and physically, upside down, has this year 
been favoured with good weather; an accident of 
immense importance to a large class of the popula- 
tion—namely, the thousands and tens of thousands 
of itinerant salesmen who at this season rush to the 
capital and other principal cities of France, where 
they are permitted by time-honoured custom, strong 
as the law itself, to erect and open temporary shops 
or booths for the sale of new-year’s-gifts. Toys and 
children’s presents were originally the staple of this 
somewhat irregular species of commerce; but the 
dealers have quietly extended their privileges, until 
their commodities now offered for sale comprise nearly 
every article in the long catalogue of human wants. 
In vain the regular shopkeeper protests against this 
illicit kind of rivalry—the popular principle is in its 
favour ; and the authorities wisely refrain from an in- 
terference which would be attended by wide discon- 
tent among a moveable class of the populace. Nothing, 
however, is more curious to the eye of an Englishman, 
or indeed more unlike Paris, than the aspect of the 
Boulevards on New-year's-day. Imagine a long line 
of booths extending on each side from the Boulevard 
dela Madeleine, as far as the Bastille—somewhere 
about three miles—filled with articles of every ima- 
ginable variety. The English reader will be at once 
reminded of the olden and long disused habitudes of 
his own country, as depicted by Sir Walter Scott, in 
his description of the shops at Temple Bar, under the 
reign of James, in the “ Fortunes of Nigel ;” and bear- 
ing, indeed, much resemblance to a provincial 
fair in England at the present day. ‘The effect 
is very remarkable, and, in truth, not a little 
incongruous, from being placed in the midst of 
the most brilliant parts of the city. As for the 
quality of the wares, their great recommendation 
is cheapness, being generally composed of the 
remnants, or perhaps refuse, of the large shops, which 
are not sorry, at the close of the season, to dispose of 
their unsaleable stock at nearly any price. In the 





nature, and of genuine morality. 


garish eye of day these little booths look modest 
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enough; but once the evening sets in, they are smartly 
lighted up—the whole scene changes, and assumes an 
appearance of almost fairy-like brilliancy. From 
this time to past midnight, weather permitting, a 
brisk trade is carried on. Working classes and 
peasantry from the suburbs crowd to the Boulevards 
by thousands, and scarcely one returns without having 
become a purchaser. What was formerly merely a 
mart for children’s toys and new-year’s-gifts is now 
a yearly market, from which the humbler classes 
largely supply themselves with ornaments and neces- 
saries. This Boulevard Fair is allowed a term of 
fifteen days, but is generally permitted a few days’ 
longer existence, to enable the vendors to clear off 
their little stocks. The great houses of Paris for new- 
year’s presents, consisting of works of art, pictures. 
bronzes, caskets of exquisite workmanship, &c., are of 
European fame. The Odiots, Girouxs, Tahans, 
Monbros, Susses, dispatch their productions to all the 
courts and capitals of the world. Some of these gems 
of art are wonders of taste and workmanship, and the 
cost, of course, proportionally high—the sums annually 
received under this head being something immense. 
This is one of the most steady and flourishing branches 
of Parisian commerce. 

Another special feature of this season in Paris is 
the bals masqué's at the Opera which no stranger, who 
desires to see Paris as it really is—perhaps a little 
decolleté—should omit seeing. A single visit is ge- 
nerally sufficient for those who do not enter into the 
spirit of the thing en amateurs; but to the genuine 
partisans of /a danse, who have no objection to a 
champagne supper and a night of rollicking gaiety, 
the scene possesses attractions sufficient to justify 
many repetitions of the visit. A bals masqués here is 
a much more lively and amusing affair than in 
England. For, though there is little attempt to sup- 
port individual character, the Turks, Tartars, Cos- 
sacks, sailors and postilions who form the leading 
personages, are animated with an invariable gaiety 
and good-humour, which renders them the mest 
agreeable’ and > ae companions in the world; in 
addition to which, the police are always on the spot 
to prevent any disturbance and repress the slightest 
irregularity. The immense salle of the Opera House 
‘is thrown into a vast ball-room, the pit being boarded 
over, and the orchestra occupying the end of the 
stage. At the witching hour of night, the conductor 
seizes his baton, and for six or seven hours his army 
of musicians keep alive one of the most animated 
seenes to be witnessed in the world. Towards 2 or 
3 o'clock, fatigue or want of refreshment lead the 
major part of the company to withdraw to the neigh- 
bouring restaurant’s, which is almost under the same 
Toof, being entered by a covered passage from the 
theatre. Here every variety of creature comfort, 
from the most récherché to the simplest viands, are to 
be found, on terms decidedly moderate. 

When the guests return to the ball after supper, it 
must be admitted that the rigid decorum and reserve 
which prevails in the early portion of the night are 
sometimes lost sight of, and the sparkling effer 
vescence of the champagne is found to have commu- 
nicated itself to the spirits of the convives, whose 
dancing becomes more energetic and eccentric; and 
now the real enjoyment of the bal masqué may be 
said to commence. Schottisches, polkas, and all 
other pas, give place to the delirium of the waltz; 
and a human torrent, sometimes consisting of not less 
than fifteen hundred dancers, sweeps round the im- 
mense area with indescribable velocity, to the most 
exciting strains of Strauss, led by that most exhila- 
rating of leaders himself. This is really a sight to 
be seen, the more so as—although the exuberant 
gaiety of the hour excuses a little ultra-extravagance, 
to the credit of Parisian manners be it said—they 
never pass the limits of decency. It is scarcely 
necessary, however, to add, that no woman of respec- 
tability ever joins in these displays; nor is it exactly 
the kind of scene a man would wish his wife, 
daughter, or sister to witness. Many ladies, notwith- 
standing, do contrive to witness them, as the loges 
are never without parties of spectators who do not 
mix with the dancers, but go purposely to see the 
spectacle of an Opera Ball at Paris; and many remain 
to the last. Who they are is not known to the public, 
as no lady is ever admitted without a mask, under 
the friendly veil of which the most prudish may 
blush unseen. The balls this season have been greatly 
crowded, and promise to be very successful—so much 
80 that a rival speculation has been set up at the 

liens. 

The Literary World has been rather busy, after a 
fashion, during the last few months; but, alas! the 
quality by no means corresponds to the quantity 
produced. Among the latest publications is a polli- 
tical, or rather would-be political, work by the 
Comte de la Guerroniére, brother of the well-known 
Journalist of the same name. It is entitled Les 
Hommes d Etat de la Grande Bretagne. M. le Comte 
would have done well to remember the advice of our 
friend Flaccus; for, were he thrice a Count, to give 
such a book to the world 


Non di, non homines, non concessere columne. 


_To give your readers an idea of M. de la Guerro- 
niére’s qualifications to become the Suetonius of 


times, the late Sir Robert Peel. This great man, the 
Count acquaints his readers, disdaining University 
honours, entered Parliament in early life, in 1817. 
Now the facts are within the reach of everybody, that 
Sir Robert was a studious hard-working man at 
college, where he took the rare distinction of a 
“ double-first ;” and first spoke in Parliament in de- 
fence of the unhappy Walcheren expedition, which 
took place eight vears before, in 1809. Moreover, he 
is represented as competing with Byron in poetry at 
Harrow ; anent to which, the noble Count relates the 
following cog-da-l'ane: “Peel was defeated; Byron 
carrying off the prize. ‘Old Robert Peel,’ (sic, mean- 
ing the father of the statesman) was extremely morti- 
| fied at the failure of his son, and took no pains to 
conceal it from him. Byron, in consequence, gené- 
rously resolved to give his friend the pre-eminence 
on the next opportunity ; and accordingly, at the next 
competition for prizes he wrote two themes, and gave 
the best to Peel, who gratefully accepted it, by which 
he came off the victor.” This puerile trash will serve 
to give you an idea of the kind of rubbish with which 
this soi-disant political work is filled. I am sorry, for 
the sake of Les Hommes d’Etat de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, to add that the book sells well. 

One of King Otho’s subjects has been turning his 
talents in the antiquarian line to an account, against 
which it may not be unnecessary to caution the 
| keepers of public libraries and museums, and collec- 
tors of manuscripts. This vso Pwaios has been in Paris 
for the last few weeks, offering for sale a number of 
avriyeada. He gives himself out as possessing 
Sorty-seven comedies of Menander, all the dramas of 
Sophocles, Philemon, the lexicon of Cheremon, and 
last, though not least, the catalogue of the library of 
Alexandria, destroyed by the Caliph Omer, in eleven 
folio volumes! This last he has prudently left behind 
him on the banks of the Tlyssus; but the others are 
really very creditable specimens of archeological 
imitation. Our Hellenic Chatterton would have fairly 
succeeded in duping the authorities at the Imperial 
Library, but for the paleographic skill of M. 
Hase, whose profound knowledge of these subjects 
renders imposition hopeless. This erudite lexico- 
grapher detected the fraud, and at once proved the 
manuscripts of Menander to be exactly three years old ! 

Some legitimist or republican enemy of “ Things 
as they are” in France, has lately contrived, in 
defiance of the police, to circulate a collection of anec- 
dotes, satires, and lampoons, which have been written 
on Louis Napoleon, from the time of his election as 
President of the Republic in 1848. Most of these 
effusions are of the poorest kind. Some few reminis- 
cences of Presidential days are, however, worth 
preserving. Among these, the best are the lines on 
the first execution which took place in Paris after the 
revolution of February. On that event it will be 
remembered that the guillotine was abolished for 
political offences. On its re-establishment, the first 
criminals executed were two of the wretches concerned 
in the butchery of General De Bréa, who, during the 
insurrection of June, trusted himself among the insur- 

ents, and endeavoured to persuade them to give up a 

opeless contest, and accept the proffered amnesty. 
By an unauspicious coincidence, their execution was 
appointed to take place on the day the President gave 
a grand entertainment and ball at the Palace—a fact 
which has been seized upon with biting effect by the 
“ Satirist.” The song became immensely popular, 
and was publicly sung in the streets, until the next 
Revolution, of the 2nd December, put an end to all 


is a rough but substantially faithfal version of part of 
this chanson, which was called 
LE BAL ET LA GUILLOTINE. 

At the Faubourg St. Jacques there's a sight to be seen, 

Again we establish the red guillotine! 

The people—'tis trne—when they rose in their might — 

And the Despots of Europe turn'd pale with affright— 

In their generous instinct of mercy decreed 

That no more ‘neath its knife human victims should bleed. 

But hush! That's forgotten! Now order's restored ; 

We've the chain and the dungeon, the musket, the sword. 

Happy Paris! where pastimes for all tastes one meets — 

A féte at the Palace, and blood in the streets ! 

Come, headsman, b2 quick —let the reeking axe fall! 

To-night we've to dance at the President's ball! 

So much for the illicit literature of the day in 
Paris, which is at least as amusing as the legitimate 
ware. 


GEORGE SAND. 
Histoire de ma Vie (“Story of my Life”). By 
GeorcE Sanp. 2 vols. Paris: Victor Lecou. 
1854. 

(Continued from p. 648.) 


absolutely destitute of resources. As for Jules 
} Sandeau, the son of a humble clerk in the Customs, 
he only received a very moderate allowance from his 
family, and was himself compelled to struggle against 
necessity. Madame Dudevant understood painting a 
little. She applied to a toyman, who employed her 
in painting screens and snuff-boxes; but this un- 
grateful and not very remunerative labour brought on 
fatigue without relieving want. They then resolved 
to apply to their compatriot, Henri de Latouche, at 
that time the editor of “ Figaro.” Latouche invited 
them to visit him at Vallée-aux-Loups, where he 
lived next to M. de Chateaubriand. The young 
couple were received kindly. “ Why (said he to 
Sandeau)—why not become a journalist? "Tis not 
so difficult as you suppose. Be one of our contri- 
butors.”—“ Alas! I am too idle to write,” murmured 
the young man.—‘ Then I will help you,” said 
Madame Dudevant with a smile.—“ Capital!” cried 
Latouche; “write, and let me see your articles at 
once.” From that day Madame Dudevant forsook 
the pencil for the pen; and it was then that com- 
menced that curious system of collaboration which 
has so completely taken possession of the Parisian 
press. ‘ Your articles are not bad,” said Latouche; 
‘but that is not sufficient; write a romance.” Our 
two collaborators thereupon set to work, and at the 
end of about six weeks they had finished “ Rose and 
Blanche; or, the Actress and the Nup.” No pub- 
lisher. Then came Latouche once more to their aid, and 
he persuaded an old bookseller to buy the manuscript 
for four hundred francs (16/.) ‘*‘ What name shall we 
put into the title-page?” asked Madame Dudevant; “I 
cannot, without scandal, write my own on the frontis- 
piece of the book.” “If my father suspected me of 
being literary, he would send me his malediction,” said 
Sandeau. “Bah!” said Latouche; “cut Sandeau in 
half, and your father won’t recognise you.” This was 
done, and the book was signed “Jules Sand.” . . . 
But the four hundred francs were soon spent, and 
miseryagas once more at the door of our young authors. 
Madame was advised to go to Berri, in order to obtain 
an act of separation from her husband, or, at least, an 
alimentary allowance. She set out, after arranging 
with Sandeau the plot of ‘‘ Indiana.” Sandeau 
did nothing but dream; and when she returned he 
had not finished a line of his task. ‘ Well,” -a'd the 
lady, laughing heartily, ‘“‘ [have not beenidle. Look 
here.” She had finished the whole of “Indiana.” In 
reading it, Sandeau was enchanted. “ There is no 
correction needed,” said he; ‘it is perfect.” So much 
the better,” replied the lady, not a little flattered ; “ let 
us take it to a publisher.” ‘“ But,” said the young 
man, “you alone must sign the book.” “ Never! We 
will sign it as we did ‘Rose and Blanche.’” “It 
cannot be,” said Sandeau ; “ I cannot rob you of your 
glory.” Madame Dudevant once more had recourse 
to Latouche, who got over the difficulty by advising 
that she should take the literary name of “ George 
Sand;” that of “Jules Sand” being considered the 
common property of the collaborators. 

Madame Dudevant has kept the name, so 
strangely acquired, ever since ; but the admirers 
of the sentimental will hear with disappointment 
that, when fame and prosperity shone upon her, 
she forsook the companion of her poverty. M. de 
Mirecourt states, that “in the midst of her 





unpleasant freedoms of this description. The following | 





Berore resuming the thread of narrative un- 
wound by this autobiography, it seems not out of 
place to explain how it is that Madame Dudevant | 
has adopted the name of George Sand for her | 
nom de littérature. We will cite the explanation 
given by M. Eugéne de Mirecourt, which we 
believe to be veracious. Madame Dudevant had 





separated from her husband, owing to “ incom- | 
pability.” 
We next find Madame Dudevant in a little garret | 





British statesmen, it is sufficient to refer to his ac- 
count of the best known Eng'ishman of modern 


on the Quai St. Michael, where her young friend 
She was then 


Jules Sandeau speedily found her out. 


success, she had the injustice to forget the faith- 
ful companion of her evil days ;’ whereupon 
Sandeau, cut to the heart, set out for Italy, alone, 
on foot, and moneyless. With the inconsequence 
of a feminine nature, Madame Dudevant seems to 
have repented this treatment of her lover, without, 
however, taking any means to repair it. Such is 
the result of a philosophy which assumes to follow 
the laws of nature, but which really proceeds 
from its lowest instincts! We shall be curious to 
see the lady’s own defence of this episode in her 
life. 

For the present, let us return to Maurice, the 
father of Madame Sand. When we left him, he 
was in his early youth, under the tutelary care 
of M. Deschartres. His beloved mother was a 
prisoner in the convent of Les Anglaises ; where, 
for a time, he visited her. Soon, however, this 
sweet intercourse was interrupted, and letters 
became the only means of communication. From 
the specimens of this correspondence quoted in 
the present memoirs, it is clear that Maurice 
was endowed with a brilliant imagination, and 
great powers of observation: the tone of his 
mind appears to have a slight tinge of satire ; 
but this is tempered and atoned for by the purest 
and. most devoted attachment to his mothcr. 
He wrote with elegance and clear simplicity. 
All these qualities have descended in degre. — 
some exaggerated, and others mellowed—from 
father to daughter. 

When Maurice wrote the following letter, he 
was only fifteen years old ; and it should be ex- 
plained that he was then compelled to live out- 
side Paris, by a law of the Assembly which 
banished all relatives of prisoners outside the 
barrier : 
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Exiled at fifteen years old; and for what? Ah! if 
I could have foreseen that they would have taken 
such a measure against the relatives of prisoners, I 
would have forced them to make me a prisoner too. 
To be separated from thee, and to see thee no more! | 
Oh! what an exile is that! My good mother, take 
courage if you can. I have wept so that I can- 
not see clearly. AsI left Paris, I felt as if 1 were 
stunned: I knew not whither I was going; and, had 
it not been for the citizen Deschartres, who drew me | 
along by the arm, { should have Jaid down upon the | 
earth, as I passed out of the Porte Maillot. I dare | 
not write more, fearing lest my letter should: not 
reach you. What have we done to be so unhappy? 
I ought to have committed some great crime to de- | 
serve never to see you again—and I have done 
nothing. Mon Dieu! restore me my mother. 

Here is affection, expressed with an elegance 

and simplicity beyond his years, When the 
next letter was written (some two months after- 
wards), the young exile had become more accus- 
tomed to the separation, and finds leisure for the 
expression of more general sentiments : 
. . . This evening, whilst reading as we walked 
along the Versailles-road, we heard a voice calling to 
us. It was Feuillet, of the revolutionary committee. 
He was very kind to us, and inquired about you. 
As he was in a coach, we could not say much to 
him. This evening, I walked along the 
river towards Meudon, and it was delicious.. Banks 
covered with trees and charming country~ houses 
bound the view. On whichever side you look, the eye 
is charmed. On the one side Paris, with its majestic 
edifices; on the other, the laughing fields. How I 
miss you in my walks! These pleasures are but half 
enjoyed when tasted apart from you. I returned by 
way of Auteuil, and inquired for Boileau’s house. 
Everybody knew it. It is supposed to be the most 
ancient in the place, and is now inhabited by an 
eccentric who has no respect for it. He has white- 
washed it, given it a new shape, and has d@troyed 
those box-trees, those shaven yews, which were paled 
up by Antoine. He has turned into an English garden 
those alleys in which Boileau used to compose, be- 
neath which assembled the genius of France— 
D’Aguerseau, Lamoignon, Racine, Moliére, and La 
Fontaine! Nevertheless, I did discover one old 
walk, which chance had spared. Perhaps he medi- 
tated there through preference, and there he framed 
his indictments against the vices and follies of the 
human race. If that house belonged to me, I would 
have preserved all its old ornaments, and would only 
have repaired by propping up. The gardens should 
have been kept in accordance with the old designs; 
my very gardener should have been called Antoine. 
The house should have been altogether consecrated 
to the memory of the great poet. 

To this criticism Maurice’s mother would seem 
to have replied by avowing a preference for 
branching trees over the clipped formalities. of | 
the box and yew: to which the young philosopher | 
very judiciously replies by declaring that he did 
not expect to make a romantic garden by restor- 


| 
| 
} 





Formerly, my good mother, I read the history of 
my grandfather, written by D’Espagnac, the late 
governor of the Invalides; but, not having a map, I 
only acquired a very confused idea of his campaigns. 
Some maps which have lately appeared prove to be | 


| by the same D’Espagnac, and they were made at the 


same time as the two volumes which I have; but 
they had not been published. With these, I have 
the work complete. I can understand the battles 
as if I were there. The smallest corps or battery is 
marked down. ‘There is none of that shower of bul- 
lets and cunnon-balls, and clouds of smoke, which 
must be so inconvenient to the spectator, Yet it was 
in the midst of this hubbub that your father, then 
only a colonel, studied the art. He sought out the 
most dangerous positions, that he might study with 
the greater tranquillity. In my chamber I cannot 
receive such complete education ; but I do my best. 

Nor were these warlike studies without fruit; 
for immediately afterwards we find him writing: 
—“If we could exterminate all the Austrians, and 
English, and Spanish, and all the other people 
who make war upon us, we should have Peace, 
and consequently Liberty.”—From this time, his 
military studies were industriously pursued, and 
his manner of communicating his progress to his 
mother is amusing:—“ I am now besieging Bel- 
grade. In the last sortie we greatly discomfited 
the Spahis and Janissaries; for the Turks wish to 
blockade us in our lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation. I expect that the place will 
surrender.” 

At length Robespierre fell, and the decree 
passed for setting at liberty all those who were 
not included in the law against suspected persons. 
Commenting upon the expression “tyranny of 
Robespierre,” used in a letter by her father, George 
Sand enters into a defence of the great Terrorist. 


This is the effect of calumny. Of all the terrorists, 
Robespierre was the most humane, the most opposed 
by his nature and his opinions to the apparent neces- 
sity of the reign of terror and the fatal system of 
capital punishment. This has been sufficiently proved 
now ; and we cannot refuse to accept upon this point 
the testimony of M. de Lamartine. The Thermido- 
rean reaction is one of the most cowardly which his- 
tory can produce. That also is abundantly proved. . . 
Let ns be just at last, and not be afraid to say that 
Robespierre is the greatest man of the Revolution, 
and one of the greatest characters in history. It 
cannot be said that he had no faults, errors, and con- 
sequently crimes, to reproach himself with ; drawn 
down a rapid incline, he was on a level with all the 
unhappy theories of the moment, though far superior 
to allothers who applied them. . . Why should 

tohespierre be made the scapegoat for all the evils 
which our unliappy race engenders or submits to in 
the hour of its supreme struggle ? 


me from seeing my son to-day. My fate is in your 
hands.” “ Well, well, citizen,” replied these brave 
women, “ we'll not harm you; you may trust to us, 
for we, too, have children, and we love them.” 

And, taking the fugitives under their pro- 
tection, they landed them in safety,.and Maurice 
was soon in the arms of his.mother, From. this 
time they resided at Nohaut, the family mansion, 
where George Sand herself was born, and where 
she now resides. Here: Madame. Dupin led-a life 
of retirement and innocence, oceupying herself 
with caring for the comforts of her tenants, and 
with superintending the education of her son. 

We have now gone through the two first. vo- 
lumes of George Sand’s memoirs, and we haye as 
yet arrived at nothing relating directly to herself. 
We must confess that, so faras we have as yet 
seen, the work bears every signof book-making. 
It is printed in large type,and witha wide margin; 
and at least one-third of the last volume is filled 
with a long digression about the Maréchat de Saxe 
(principally consisting of extracts taken from 
historians), and a somewhat prolix criticism upon 
Schiller’s. “Robbers;” the remainder contains 
little beyond a selection of letters written by the 
young Maurice, some two or three of which would 
have been amply sufficient.to illustrate his 
style. How may this be aceounted for? Is it 
because, George Sand, having.acquired a name, 
can command a large sale for these two volumes, 
so meagre of contents, for fifteen francs? 








ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN. CORRESPONDENT) 
MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE, 
(Continued from page 21.) 

A mosr interesting epoch in Chfistian history is 
that to which the first half of this volume is dedi- 
cated—the three centuries of struggle, of silent tri- 
umphs effected by truth against all the might of 
worldly greatness, persecution, prejudice, and cor- 
ruption; the spectacle here presents itself of a prin- 
ciple gradually, by irresistible innate virtue, trans- 
muting the entire moral world within reach. of its 
divine influences. Ecclesiastical records of this 
period have been compiled in these minutest. details, 
and speculated upon from every possible point» of 
view ; but there was an undercurrent, by which the 
Christian idea diffused itself over regions of intellect 
and feeling, thence giving birth to aspirations or 
impulses, perhaps self-unconscious, which found ex- 
pression in a new philosophy, stamped a new cha- 
racter on the literature of thought and imagination. 
This forms a feature in the history of the first cen- 





At length, on the 4th of August 1794, Madame 
Dupin was liberated from her captivity, and once 
more united to her beloved son. Impatient of 


I | the forms necessary to be fulfilled before leaving 
ing the boxes and yews; but that he wished to | 


Paris openly, she passed the barrier in disguise 


“transport himself, in thought, to the times of | and hastened to Passy, where her Maurice awaited 


Boileau.” The following letter is written with 
remarkable finesse for a boy of fifteen. 

I see you ever in my dreams, my good mother. I 
saw you last night; you never leave my thoughts, 
even when I sleep. 
and if when I am dead I can dream of you without 
waking, then would I soon sleep the long sleep to 
enjoy that happiness. 


passed to-day in their company, for the bad weather | 


has kept mein. You tell me to practise my violin ; 
but I only received it this morning. 


at it, and that, when you next hear me, you will find 
me improved. We are always busied about the 
future, and I hate it. I hate the present too. I am 
the imperfect. * I was” and “ J have been” recall cruel 
memories. J was with thee! 

The following letter tells its own story:— 

We expect to be present at the féte of the Supreme 
Being, at least, at a distance; and this is how:— 
Citizen Vezel will have a window looking on the 
Champ-de-Mars, He will take there his telescope 
and his pretty little glasses nine feet long; we are to 


be of the party; and I shall not forget to look at the | 


Pantheon and its neighbourhood. I shall certainly 


be able to see the time by the clock of St. Etienne, | 
Ah! if you | 


which is ten paces from Les Anglaises. 
would stand upon some elevated spot, I should see 
you; 
other, as if we were at speaking distance. But then 
Ishould not be content. I should wish to speak to 
you in reality; and then I should want to embrace 
you, and then never to leave you. That is the ne 
plus ultra of my dreams. To live with you and leave 


you no more—that is the eternal burden of my song. 

It was about this time that the young fellow 
began to dream of battles, and be interested in 
the glorious career of his martial grandfather, 
Maurice de Saxe. 


If sleep be the image of death, | 


: As it is, I live as much as | 
possible with the dead, for I read without ceasing. I | 


However, I | 
promise you that, since you wish it, I will work hard | 


and if you had a telescope, we should see each | 


| her. Deschartres accompanied her, disguised as a 
} countryman. The following scene in the ferry- 
| boat is characteristic of the feverish state of the 
| public mind at this juncture:— 


The boat was filled with common people, who 
noticed the fair complexion and white hands of my 
grandmother. 
woman who has not worked mueh, I'll be bound.”— 
| Deschartres, irritable and awkward, answered— 
“ What's that to you?” and that vexed the people. 
| At the same moment one of the women laid hold of a 
blue parcel peeping out of Deschartres’s pocket, and, 
showing it, cried—‘tSee here, they are aristocrats 
who are escaping!” Whilst another, continuing the 
inventory of the contents of the poor pedagogue’s 
pocket, drew out a bottle of Eau de Cologne, which 


jokes. The good Deschartres, who, in spite of his 
rudeness, was full of delicate attentions—much too 


delicate in this case—had thought to exhibit great | 


foresight in providing some such little matters, which 
were not then obtainable at Passy; now he cursed 
himself when he saw that his polite attention was 
| becoming dangerous to the object of his care; but, 
incapable of temporising, he got up in the middle of 
the boat, and, raising his voice and showing his fists, 
threatened to cast into the river whoever dared to 
insult his good woman. At this the men began to 
laugh ; but the ferryman said,.with a dogmatic air, 
‘* We'll see about this when we get to the other side.” 
Upon which the women cried bravo, and threatened 
the disguised aristocrats. Then my grand- 
mother, by one of those inspirations of the heart which 
are so powerful with women, went and sat down be- 
tween two covntrywomen who were abusing her 
vehemently, and, taking them by the hands, “ Aris- 
tocrats or not,” said she, ‘‘I am a mother who has 
| not seen her son for six months, and who expected 
| never to see him again, and whois trying to embrace 
him at the risk of her life. Will you destroy me? 
| Denounce me, kill me if you will; but don’t prevent 





One said—‘ There is a pretty little | 


brought upon the fugitives a shower of unpleasant | 


turies of our era, for fully apprehending which no 
superficial study or reflection can be adequate. - Dis- 
persed over the first chapters of ‘Nascent Christianity,” 
are many striking remarks and relevant. facts. illus- 
trating this aspect in the great conflict whieh forms 
the centre of the history. Thus is considered the 
state of the Empire under Adrian and his immediate 
successors. ‘The yast and speculative mind of Adrian 
was sufficiently informed to comprehend. all . the 
importance of the religious novelties now diffusing 
themselves throughout the provinces ; nevertheless, he 
either could not or would not suspect the reality, and 
by the apotheosis of Antinous dissipated the last 
illusions of popular veneratiun for. a worship irre- 
parably fallen into the mire. The ordinances he 
| promulged, directed to mitigating the severities. of 
slavery, had been counselled by «prudent. policy. 
Certainly, the progresses of Christianity could not 
have failed to strike that deeply-investigating spirit : 
apologies for it had been addressed to him by Qua- 
dratus and Aristides, which he did not refuse to 
examine; and the rescript which he directed to the 
proconsut of Asia Minor accorded to the Christians, 
| for protection against the sudden outbursts of popular 
fury, the same guarantees that. Trajan had _ desired 
to concede to them against informants. Nor did the 
| mild disposition of the first Antoninus cause any 
change to the auspicious conditions in which the 
Christians found themselves placed under the suc- 
| cessor of Adrian; rather did their religion acquire a 
| still more public’charaeter, whilst the apologies from 
time to time appearing began to contain recrimina- 
tions against the immorality and absurdity of 
polytheism. Marcus Aurelius may be considered as 
the last effort of Paganism, or, we should rather say, of 
Pagan philosophy, to place in the ranks, against the 
invasion of Christianity a worthy opponent. The 
imperial stoic rivalled the austerity of the Chris- 
tians in his contempt for pomps and pleasures. How 
came it then that the Gospel found in him an intole- 
rant and violent persecutor ? Three causes unitedly 
| availed to make this emperor so dissimilar in this 
| to what he naturally was in other undertakings; 
| and these were, firstly, the change effected in the re- 
lative position of Christianity and Polytheism ; 
secondly, the special circumstances of the times; 
thirdly, certain personal, and, we may say, excep- 
tional qualities in the individuality of the prince- 
| He persecuted Christianity, notwithstanding that 1t 
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your had, like his own philosophy, a basis of enthusiasm 

brave and morality; and yet in the character of this em- 

Oo us peror we observe a progress extraneous to the Stoic | 
? 





could not render account to himself, but which re- 
veals itself to our eyes with splendid demonstration. 
The evangelical dogmas were at that age combated 
and ill comprehended ; the prejudices of Roman pride 


bestow time on the examination of a religion founded 


virtue, to be explained by an influence of which he | 


and philosophic vanity did not consent even to | 





with monuments of this character may now be ac- 
quired by any resident in Rome with far greater 
facility than formerly, thanks to the zeal with which 
Padre Marchi and the sculptor De Fabris haye 
brought to its present stage ef completion the work 
assigned them, in capacity of directors over this 
museum, by the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

To do justice to the volume before me, many more 
extracts would be required than space will here allow. 
I cannot omit noticing, however, the interesting sec- 


century was found to profess for the national worship 
that scorn of which Stoics and Epicureans had made 
no mystery in the days of Lucretius and Cato. Re- 
awakening piety, generating in its delusions an 
offspring of aberations hitherto unknown, co-operated 
with the transformed philosophy to extinguish the 
ancient religion and create a new one; this was 
Neoplatonism, transmuted from a philosophic sect into 
a religion since the day when it had commenced 
appropriating to itself those theurgic elements con- 














a life by a Hebrew, who had perished on the eross, and | tained in the oriental doctrines which it deemed har- | tion on the Constantinian Basilicas of Rome, which 
rself promulgated by men of abject condition ; yet, thanks | monious with its own system. It was a compound of | evince the author's feeling for art, and abound with 
, and to such promulgation, the virtues proper to Chris- | extravagances and good faith, of rashness and gra- | curious antiquarian details; the graphic deseription 
‘- tianity had commenced to exercise an efficacious and | vity, of shadows and lights ; and presently was | of the declaration by Constantine 1m favour of Chris- 
t-¥o- ever-increasing, although tacit and imperceptible | created by it a literature allits own. The Apollonius tianity, made with circumstances of pomp and a truly 
2 action. Strange aberrations of the worthiest intellects! | of Philostratus was its Odyssey; the Pythagoras of dramatic combination of accessories, in the Ulpian 
pene Marcus Aurelius reproached the Christians for their | Jamblichus its Cyropadia; and the Lnneadis of | Basilica; also, the chapter headed “ Fruits of Chris- 
rself. eagerness to die: judge and victims professed similar | Plotinus its universal manual.” tianity,” one of the most eloquent, and replete with 
3 yet doctrines. Glancing over the writings of the Em- | The chapter which has for its subject Constantine | powerful argument on the moral, intellectual; and 
king. ror, one might suppose one was reading Christian | (whose conversion is regarded as founded on senti- | social evidences to the claims of divinity in this 
rgin; meditations, on finding in them so great a love for | ment, not calculation, notwithstanding the long | religion. Under these three orders does the author 
filled virtue, such profound contempt for pleasures. On | postponement of its sacramental accomplishment in | divide the “fruits” of which he speaks; and. after 
Saxe the shores of Tiber, in that palace of marble and gold, | his baptism, received shortly before death)—this is | asserting, surely with correctness, the luminous fact, 
from reared by Nero and purified by Aurelius, is a solitary | preceded by a valuable account of the Roman Cata- | that Christianity has power to produce in all who 
upon chamber where, far from the tumult of courtiers, the | combs, where, from many archxologic details, are | practise it supernatural perfection, he argues, that 
tains arbiter over the destiny of a hundred millions re- | selected not a few throwing light on primitive ¢ hris- the example of one alone in whom such fruits of 
y the flected and wrote concerning his individual duties— | tianity. Much use has been made (with acknowledg- | sanctity have been matured by it would be sufficient 
that hand of his traced the same-maxims which an | ment) of the “Rome Chrétienne” by the Abbé | for the proof of its divine origin. With this chaptei 
rould obscure Christian was preaching in the catacombs, or | Gerbet (an admirable work of recent years); and an | the volume properly closes; but the editors, having 
: his in prison. Through political prejudice and the | interesting narrative is given of the discoveries | found the MS. insufficient to swell this publication of 
Is it tyranny of fanaticism, truths from opposite extremi- | effected in these subterraneans by Bosio, particularly | their Biblioteca to the size intended, requested the 
lame, ties of the world encountered, without recognising | his researches in the catecombs of Ponzianus, A.p. | author to furnish an appendix. He promptly com- 
mes, each other.” ‘ The enlightened Pagans of the third | 1618, all traces of the entrance to which had been | plied, and went beyond the limits of their proposition, 
century were infinitely removed, in point of belief, | lost since the Middie Ages. In one point the author | supplying two appendixes—‘ The Church and the 
from the Greeks and Romans of five centuries an- | is contradicted by the conclusions which the best | Barbarians in the Seventh Century,” and “ The 
terior; and if ceremonies were celebrated after the | archzologie authorities in Rome have within the last | Papacy and Europe in the Eleventh Century "—both 
fashion vf their ancestors, and with little dissimilar | few years-unanimously agreed upon—namely, that | subjects treated with such fulness of illustration and 
apparatus, they were only intended lightly to ad- | the catacombs never formed the habitual residence of | judicious selection of historic evidences, though oc- 
umbrate a species of speculative deism. One of the | the clergy or the faithful, as Dandolo seems to | cupying not more than about 100 pages, that I cannot 
fundamental dogmas of Christianity, the unity of | assume. It is not many days ago (in the latter | satisfy myself with a cursory glance over their con- 
'E. God, had beeome admitted by the opponents. In- | weeks of November) that was first opened to the | tents, such as the length of my communieation thus 
credulity, which with Lucian had attained its apogee, | public, in the Lateran Palace, that Christian | far would alone admit of: convinced of their worthi- 
rey speedily declined ; the brilliant derider of Polytheism | museum, which had been long in process of collec- | ness to be placed more fully within cognisance of 
dedi numbered admirers, but not imitators; he contributed | tion, ordered by Pius IX. The sculptures, epigraphs, | those who, among the pages of the Critic, care to 
t tri- rather to accelerate a reaction, thanks to which not and paintings there are almost exclusively from the | seek for notices of Italian literature. 
ht of one illustrious jurisconsult or philosopher of the third | catacombs; anda more than superficial acquaintance 
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ons or POPULAR MEDICINE. | writer particularly describes its first appearance in | water is comparatively pure. Now the pipes of these 
d ex- lee vais London, and cites cases. to prove its communication | two rival companies traverse almost every street in one 
r cha- THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL | from person to person. He then enters upon the | of the districts in question; and the supply of each com- 
ation WORLD. | pathology of the disease, adopting a theory which | pany is thus irregularly divided amongst the houses 
t cen- I. New Books. | agrees with his views of its mode of propagation. He | being determined by the decision of the owner or oc- 
ch no On the Mode of Communication of Cholera. By Joun | next presents evidence of this mode of communication | Cupier at the time when the water companies were in 
Dis- Sxow, M.D., &e.,&e. Second Edition, much enlarged. | in the habitations of the poor and amongst the mining | active competition. In many cases a single house has 
nity,” —This is one of those few medical books which it | population. He then shows how the cholera has been | 4 different supply from that on either side of it. Each 
illus- gives us pleasure to recommend, as pertaining legiti- communicated, as he believes, to all classes of the | company supplies both rich and poor, both large houses 
forms mately to the department of popular medical litera- | population through the medium of a polluted water- | and small. ‘ Now it must be evident,” says Dr. 
ul the ture. It is evidently written not to recommend the | supply : thus virtually bringing a charge of wholesale | Snow, “‘ that ifthe diminution of cholera in the dis- 
ediate author to the public, as knowing how to cure this, | manslaughter against the various water companies | tricts partly supplied with the improved water de- 
Adrian that, or the other disease, but. with a far different | who supply water containing the sewage of towns and | pended on this supply, the houses receiving it would 
il . the object. Dr. Snow evidently believes, most sincerely | cities, and at the same time acquitting those compa- | be the houses enjoying the whole benefit of the dimi- 
fusing and confidently, that the cholera.is communicated | nies who procure their supply from a distant part of | nution of the malady; whilst the houses supplied with 
ess, he only by swallowing, b, some means, the maéeries | the Thames. or other rivers. before they become pol- | the water from Battersea-fields would suffer the same 
y, and morbi, after it has escaped from the'stomach or bowels | luted by civic defilement. To this—the most volumi- | mortality as they would if the improved supply didnot 
e. last of a patient ; and that, therefore, with proper care, no | nous and interesting part of the work—we would | exist at all.” And it appears that this important test 
» irre- person ought to have the cholera. The object of the | direct special attention. The author's researches are | was tried on a large scale. ‘“ No fewer than three 
ces he volume is not so much to ascertain this fact, as to | not confined to any one year, to any single outbreak, | hnndred thousand people of both sexes, of every age 
ties of point it out, and to show, by a large mass of evidence, | or to a limited locality. Whenever and wherever the | and occupation, and of every rank and station, from 
olicy. collected with immense zeal and labour, that this is | cholera has raged fatally and extensively, then and | gentlefolks down to the very poor, were divided into 
d not the true. mode of communication, whatever appear- | there its history and its origin are assiduously traced | two groups, without their choice, and in most cases 
spirit : ances to the contrary may occasionally present them- | to water-pollution ; and equal pains have been taken | without their knowledge—one group being supplied 
y Qua- selves. The author. writes; therefore, like a man | to show that wherever locality or a household, or an | With water containing the sewage of London, and, 
use to whose mission is to show how the public may be pro- | individual, has been particularly exempted from the | amongst it, whatever might have come from the 
to the tected from the pestilence, not necessarily by public | pestilence, they have owed the immunity to the purity | cholera patients; the other group having water quite 
stians, Sanitary measures (though these are not overlooked), | of their beverage. Thus we have presented to us, | free from such impurity. To turn this grand expe- 
opular but by individual self-protecting care; by extreme frequently statistically, the history of the calamitous | Timent to account, all that was required was to learn 
desired cleanliness of person and household, and by avoiding, | outbreaks at Horsley-down ; at Albion-terrace, | the supply of water to each individual house where a 
lid the a8 a poison, water contaminated with human excre- Wandsworth; at Ilford, in Essex; at a place near | fatal attack of cholera might occur.” Dr. Snow eon- 
@ any tions, The leading idea is loathsome in the extreme; | Bath; at Newburn, on the Tyne; at Cunnatore; in | sequently took the pains to inquire, personally, re- 
ch the but, if it shall prove to be true, Dr. Snow—who is the Black Sea fleet; in the neighbourhood of Broad- specting every death from cholera in the distriet to 
1e suc- certainly not chargeable with any affectation of ex- | street, Golden-square; and at other places, to which | which the supply of the Lambeth Company extends; 
quire a treme philanthropy — will one day be regarded as | polluted water has been conveved from a distance, | and another medical gentleman, Mr. J. J. Whiting, 
4s from one of the greatest benefactors of society. It is true, | This history, given much in detail, is illustrated by a | undertook to make inquiry in Bermondsey, Rother- 
imina- that at present his theory has not met with general | map of the Golden-square district, and by various | hithe, Wandsworth, and certain other districts 
lity of acceptance with the profession ; nor is it our object to | tables. Among these voluminous details, we cannot | which are supplied only by the Southwark and Vaux- 
ered as commit: ourselves to the defence of his.views, which, | omit to specify one class of facts of superlative interest, | hall Company. The result of these inquiries is as 
say, ol in truth, we have had few opportunities of testing. | and certainly lending a strong support to the | follows:—During the first four weeks of the 
pst the ut we do certainly consider the question as one of | author's theory. In 1849, certain sub-districts on | epidemic of 1854, there were 334 deaths from 
. The primary importance in epidemiology, and one which is | the south side of the Thames were supplied with | cholera in the districts supplied by these two com- 
Chris- low supported by a mass of evidence which requires | water almost exclusively from two companies, | panies. Of these it was ascertained, after a most 
How to be demolished, seriatim, before the theory can be | the Lambeth company and the Southwark and | rigid scrutiny, that in 286 cases the house where the 
intole- Teasonably and positively rejected. Moreover, Dr. | Vauxhall Company. ‘At that time both of these | fatal attack took place was supplied by the Southwark 
nitedly Snow is known as an accomplished physiologist and companies procured their water-supply from the | and Vauxhall Company; and in only fourteen eases 
in this chemist, a man of cautions induction and sober | Thames in the neighbourhood of Battersea, where the | was the house supplied with the Lambeth ¢ ompany’s 
kings ; habits of thought; and his views ought not to be | water is exceedingly impure. And the whole of these | water: in twenty-two cases the water was obtained 
the re- frivolously or captiously set aside, even if some of | districts suffered, in that year,a high rate of mortality | by dipping a pail into the Thames; in four instances 
heism ; his facts and reasonings should prove fallacious. | from cholera. Before the outbreak of 1854, however, | it was obtained from pump-wells;,in four instances 
times ; The volume opens with an outline of the history of | the Lambeth Company had removed their works | from ditches; and in four cases the source of supply 
aren cholera from the year 1769 (the date of the first records higher up the river, and have of late obtained their | was not ascertained. Thus it was proved that the 
prince. of its appearance in India) to the year 1854. The | water-supply from beyond Teddington-lock, where the Cholera was fourteen times as fatal among persons 
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having the impure water of the Southwark and Vaux- 


hall Company, as among those having the purer | 


water supplied by the Lambeth Company, procured 
from the neighbourhood of Thames Ditton. 
the 563 deaths from cholera which occurred in the 
whole of the metropolis during the four weeks ending 
Aug. 5, 1854, more than half took place amongst the 
customers of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company ; 
and a great portion of the remaining deaths were 


those of mariners and persons employed amongst the | 
shipping in the Thames, who almost invariably draw | 
Now | 


their drinking water direct from the river. 
when it is considered that in 1849, before the Lam- 
beth Company had arranged to supply the pure 
water, their customers suffered equally with those of 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, no one can 
doubt that the influence of impure water in promoting 
the fatality has been very great, probably greater 
than all the other assumed causes put together. 


reasonably doubted, Dr. Snow has given in an ap- 
pendix the numbers of all the identical houses where 
the cholera was fatal in these districts, as well as the 
source of water-supply to each house so visited. So 
that if any one will undertake to disprove Dr. Snow's 
views, he will find the undertaking no child’s play. 


It is to be regretted, perhaps, that, like all warm ad- | 


vocates fora favourite theory, Dr. Snow has not been 
content with this kind of evidence ; but has attempted 
to show that, on its first outbreak in London in 1848, 
the cholera was conveyed by the river water in a few 
hours, from Horsleydown to Lambeth, to Chelsea, 
and to Fleet-street. Although the thing may be just 
possible, few persons will be convinced that the whole 
body of the Thames water became so polluted in a few 
hours or days as to convey the cholera almost simul- 
taneously on both sides of the river for several miles 
along its banks, at the same time affecting the hulk 
Justitia, lying off Woolwich. We think Dr. Snow 
would have done better to have regarded the cause 
of the outbreak of the disease at one and the same 
time, in these distant localities, as a matter altogether 
involved in mystery, than to have exposed himself to 
the charge of credulity by attempting to account for 
it as he has done. ‘True, the tide might have carried 
the vomited or alvine discharges both up and down 
the river in a day or two, and the poison might have 
been diffused through the whole bulk of the water in 
that time, and so have been swallowed in minute 
quantities, and have, by zymotic fermentation, pro- 
«luced the disease. It is barely possible; but the 
evidence required should amount to strong proba- 
bility, or it will go for little in minds not predisposed 
to look for the cause in this direction. There is in 
this valuable book enough of evidence of a much 
stronger kind, which ought to challenge the investi- 
gation of the profession ; and we cannot speak in too 
lofty terms of the energy and industry and care with 
which Dr. Snow has collated and arranged such an 
immense body of facts. The book should be studied, 
not only by every medical practitioner, but by every 
educated person who would preserve his life in cholera 
times. The language is plain and simple, and the 
facts are stated in terms as intelligible to the public 
at large as to the members of the profession. We 
offer Dr. Snow our grateful thanks, and trust he will 
‘be encouraged to persevere in his inquiries. We only 
regret that we have not room for a more complete 
analysis of the contents of his volume. 


II. Epmenics, 

Impure Water Supply.—The conclusion forced upon 
the Registrar-Geueral by the review of the circum- 
stances connected with all the deaths from cholera 
in the metropolitan districts, is as follows :— 

‘‘ The districts in which the poorer classes abound 
suffered generally most from the epidemic, At the 
same time it may be inferred, from an attentive con- 
sideration of all the facts, that the rich, living on low 
ground, in houses supplied with impure water, are in 
yreat danger during a cholera epidemic; while the 
industrious, hard-working population, living on 
simple food, in clean houses, not much crowded, sup- 
plied with pure water, on high ground, or on well- 
drained ground that has not been a marsh, have little 
to fear from cholera in England.” 

Ill. Meprcau Curr-cHat, &c. 

Medical Officers of the Militia Force.—For a long 
time past, complaints have issued from every depart- 
ment of the military and naval medical service, of 
ungenerous and unjust treatment on the part of Go- 
vernment. And of late remonstrances have issued 
from the important class of medical officers connected 
with the militia force, men who by education are no 
‘whit inferior to the surgeons of the army, and by age, 
position, and experience, often their superiors. These 
men accepted their commissions on the understanding 
that their services would never be required away from 
home beyond the limited period of one month in each 
vear, except only in the case of foreign invasion. 
Their duties are at least as onerous and as important 
as those of any other branch of the service. They 
are each required to examine hundreds of recruits; 
to arrange and organise a regimental hospital, with 
its staff of sergeant and orderlies, framed from crude 
materials; and in these and other important duties 
they are not allowed the aid of an assistant-surgeon. 
Yet ne degree of meritorious or long-continued ser- 
vice entitles them either to present promotion or any 


Amongst | 


In | 
order that these facts may not be carelessly denied or | 


| future provision. Seldom a man of ample private 
means, the militia surgeon is subjected to great 
expense, in his uniform, outfit, contributions to 
the band and mess funds, and other necessary 
charges. He frequently abandons private sources 
| of emolument, cuts himself off from other pro- 
spects of advancement; and, after having spent 
the best years of his life in the militia service, he 
finds he has no claims on his country for support, 
and he is left unaided and alone. There is no pro- 
vision for him in the shape of half-pay, nor any 
reward for his best services when they are no longer 
needed. Under these circumstances the medical 
| officers of the militia have resolved to submit to her 
| Majesty’s Government a brief statement of the disad- 
| vantages under which they at present labour, and 
| to entreat due consideration at their hands. We 
{ think their cause is a just one, and cordially wish 
them success. There is, assuredly, no class of men 
whose services are of more importance than the medi- 
| cal officers in these departments of the public service. 
| On the skill, fidelity, attention, courage, and timely 
| help of the surgeon depend, to a great extent, the 
| health and efficiency always, and often the lives, of 
| the brave fellows on whose strength, activity, and 
| endurance the safety of the nation depends, as also 
of their commanders of every rank. Niggard rewards 
| to such men, neglect of their merits, cold inattention 
to their remonstrances, and affected contempt of their 
position and oftice—these are among the causes which 
have strewed the Crimea with the corpses of the 
brave, and multiplied the dolorous “ casualties” 
which so grievously lengthen the dispatches of Lord 
Raglan. It is time the popular mind became duly 
enlightened as to the extent of this momentous evil ; 
for it is too clear that before any adequate redress is 
obtained, there must either be felt the powerful influ- 
ence of “ pressure from without,” or it will be impos- 
sibly to supply the service with surgeons. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Martrn’s celerated picture of “ Belshazzar’s Feast” 
was irrecoverably injured by a late railway accident. 
—Sir John Watson Gordon’s admirable portrait of 
the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay is about to be pre- 
sented to the University of Glasgow by Mr. James 
Keith. This portrait was painted during Mr. 
Macaulay’s occupancy of the Lord Rector’s chair. 
——The Scottish Architectural Exhibition, now open, 
contains some interesting drawings by the traveller 
Bruce, executed when he was in Africa in 1766. An 
interesting series of chronological illustrations of 
architecture, casts, drawings, and models forms the 
chief attraction.——The Gazette de Lyons says :— 
“ An English firm has given orders for the experi- 
ment of printing representations of the exploits of 
the allied armies on summer shawls. If the experi- 
ment should succeed as well as it has done for pocket 
handkerchiefs, English and French ladies will be 
attired with representations of the taking of Sebas- 
topol and the battle of Inkermann.”———Mr. Mayall, 
the photographer, lately read a paper to the Photo- 
graphic Society, explanatory of his method of pro- 
ducing “‘ Albumen pictures on glass.” With this 
agent, he says, “‘an unusual amount of detail can 
be obtained, and for stereoscopic views of public 
buildings, places of interest, &c., it is evidently the 
best process known.” Several fine specimens were 
exhibited, and in the course of the lecture Mr. Mayall 
developed a number of impressions taken only a few 
hours previously. 

An American has discovered a means of turning 
glass at a trifling cost into a substance resembling 
marble, both in appearance and durability.——Mr. 
Clark Mills, the American sculptor who erected the 
bronze equestrian statue of Jackson, contracted to 
supply a duplicate to the city of New Orleans for about 
60002. The other day his studio and model were 
destroyed by fire, and the Government have pro- 
hibited his taking a cast of the original.—— Mr. 
Stephen Brown, of Syracuse, has invented an in- 
genious press for printing four difterent colours 
simultanteously. The Syracuse Journal says that the 
inking apparatus and the principles of the machine 
are so arranged, that four different colours can be 
printed at one impression, at the rate of about 500 
impressions an hour. And not only can different 
lines be printed in various tints; but so perfect is the 
invention, that one letter may be printed in two, 
three, or four colours, or be printed in one colour 
and shaded by another, all with the same impres- 
sion.—— The Empress Elizabeth of Austria has 
sent a brilliant ring to Herr Auterberger, of 
Munich, the publisher of a beautiful engraving 


of Perugino’s “Entombment.”——A medal, in 
honour of Marshal St. Arnaud is being struck at the 
Palace Mint.—— For the restoration of the Gothic 


tower of St. Jaques la Boucherie, 40,000/., including 
10,0007. paid for the edifice itself, have already been 
voted by the municipality. Professor Hopfgarten, 
a German sculptor, is executing five colossal statues 
of Christ and the Evangelists, to decorate the Protes- 
tant Church at Wiesbaden. M. Ingrés, the French 
| painter, has just terminated a painting of Joan of Are. 











bition of next year. M. Jerome has an “ Apotheosis 
of Augustus” in hand; Yvon, a * Retreat from 
Moscow ;” Centure, a “ Carnival Supper Scene ;” 
Scheffner, a “* Christ tempted by Satan.”-——Lelibon, 
a journeyman potter of Moussarole, in the Basses 
Pyrénées, modelled some groups in baked earth ; 
they gave promise of future excellence: when at 
Bayonne the Emperor heard of the matter; and he 
is now paying for the young man’s education in art 
at Paris. Professor Kiss (the sculptor of the 
“ Amazon”) has been appointed President of the 
Society for-the Advance of Art.——A picture of 
great artistic value, by the younger Teniers, which 
has hitherto been buried in a private collection in 
Belgium, has just been purchased in France, by 
Count Duchatel, Minister of the Interior under King 
Louis Philippe. The subject is a Flemish market. 
The price paid for the picture is 1000/.——The 
Church of San Francisco, at Cadiz, now attached to 
the hospital, contains the eplendid ‘ Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” the last work of Murillo, and which 
caused his death, as he fell backward from the scaf- 
fold while receding to see it better. It is a precious 
relic of art, and the gem of this great master. The 
church itself was almost ruined—it was in such a 
state that divine service could not be performed in 
it; the roof was falling in; and very shortly the rain 
and wind would have driven this picture out of the 
place where Murillo had placed it himself. In al- 
lowing this church to go to decay, under the unpar- 
donable indifference of the Cadiz authorities, there 
was a sort of doubie irreverence; and Lord Howden 
has, therefore, entirely restored it at his own expense, 
opening it again to public worship, and preventing 
this splendid picture of Murillo being taken from the 
place which has acquired so peculiar and melancholy 
an interest from the circumstances attending the 
death of the painter.——A correspondent of the 
Atheneum sends from Florence some notes of Mr. 
Power's views on the question of colour in sculpture.— 
‘“* We entered on the verata questio of colouring sta- 
tuary; and, as he represents the party who deprecate 
the use of it, as Mr. Gibson is at the head of those who, 
on the contrary, advocate it, I will briefly give the 
arguments by which he supported his views. It is 
not necessary, he said; and, what is more, would in- 
terfere with the object aimed at by sculpture. What 
is that? To embody and express the spiritual, the 
higher nature of man. Now, all expression, he con- 
tends, depends on form, not on colour. Intellectual 
energy—physical action must be described by form 
alone; colour can never give it; but colour will 
humanise, and mortalise, and pull down to earth the 
spiritual portion of humanity, that you have been 
trying to separate from its grosser parts and to exalt. 
Colour, in short, represents the animal man ;—Form, 
the intellectual, the spiritual. Imagine, for an 
instant, the Apollo Belvidere coloured. What is now 
an embodied, spiritualised, glorious man, would then 
become nothing more than a man in a body. Again, 
colour alone expresses nothing,—form alone, just the 
contrary. Test this assertion by looking at a clear 
blue Italian sky—there is no meaning in it; but let 
a light cloud float over it, and what beauty is imme- 
diately imparted to the scene. But I maintain, too, 
said Mr. Powers, that even were it desirable to make 
sculpture blend the spiritual with the animal, it 
would not be possible to do so. Give colour to the 
flesh—it may be done. Well, carry out the principle; 
give eyes to your statue. Youcannot. The glassy 
transparency of them is immediately obvious. Then 
the eye-lashes, and the brows, and the hair—it is im- 
possible to represent them; but unless you can do 
this, there will be a want of harmony in the figure, 
which will be ludicrous and disgusting. Try it 
in the human form—say of a lovely girl. Imagine 
that she has a lovely form, a brilliant complexion, 
and then suppose her to be deprived of her eyebrows 
or eyelashes, or to be gifted with a pair of glass eyes. 
What would be the effect? and would this be less 
revolting in the statue?—The moral influences of 
humanised, or coloured statuary, Mr. Powers con- 
tended at last, would be positively bad. No father 
could then take his daughter to the artist’s studio. 
The animal man would be all in all—the ideal man 
would be lost. Such are the views of Mr. Power on 
this disputed question; and I state them with the 
same freedom that I did those of Gibson some time 
since, on the opposite side of the question.” 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 

The music performed on New Year's Day before 
Her Majesty at Windsor consisted of Beethovens 
Cantata, ‘The Praise of Music,” and Mendelssohn's 
“ First Walpurgis Night.” There will be no plays at 
Court this year.——A novel pianoforte is being exhi- 
bited at St. Martin’s Hall. By newly arranging the 
movement belonging to the key-board, and by placing 
its flats and sharps in close ranks one behind the 
other, Mr. Hesketh Hughes, the inventor, brings 
many more notes within command of the players 
hand than it can embrace on keyed instruments 43 
they exist. 

“The Flight into Egypt,” the new Oratorio by M. 
Berlioz, was produced the other day, in Paris, with 30 





{| ——The Freach ariists are working hard for the Exhi- 


much success that a second performance of it was 
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announced for Christmas Eve.——The Paris theatres 
have produced during the past year no less than 255 
original pieces. Of these new works, 17 are operas, 
17 comedies, 2 ballets, 2 dramas, and 1 tragedy. 
Recent researches have corrected the date formerly as- 
signed to the birth of Weber. It is established that, in 
place of his having been born on the 20th of November, 
the composer of ‘ Der Freischutz” first saw the light on 
the 18th of December, 1786. The rectifier is the son 
of the great musician ; who has just gained a drama- 
tic suecess at Vienna. The important event of 
the day in Paris is the production of Verdi’s new 
opera, /2 Trovatore, at Les Italiens. The libretto is of 
atragic kind. A lady who is beloved by a Spanish 
noble bestows her affections on a gipsy chief; to save 
the life of the Bohemian, who is condemned to death, 
the lady promises to marry the Count, but poisons 
herself; and the Count, though he indulges himself 
with the execution of his rival, is soon horror-stricken 
to find that he has hanged his own brother, who was 
stolen by gipsies in infancy. The principal artists 
are Mesdames Frezzolini and Borghi-Mamo and M. 
Beaucardé. 











LITERARY NEWS. 

Tue legal and political sketches of the late Right 
Hon. Richard Lalor Shiel have been collected, and are 
to be published in a compressed form, edited by Mr. 
Marmion Savage. The Catholic Standard, the only 
organ of the Roman Catholics of England, will in 
future be edited by Mr. H. W. Wilberforce, brother to 
the Bishop of Oxford. M. de Barante has published 
the first volume of a ‘‘ History of the Directory.”—— 
The subject of Sir Peregrine Maitland’s Cambridge 
Prize Essay for 1855 is ‘The Religious History of the 
Sikhs, considered with especial reference to the 
Prospects of Christianity in North-Western India.” 
—The Atheneum Francais draws attention to the 
fact of a quantity of spurious Greek manuscripts being 
in the market, and warns librarians and collectors. —— 
The Cambridge Seatonian prize poem for 1855 is to 
be the “ Plurality of Worlds.” The value of the 
prize is 40/——The new report of the Spalding 
Club speaks of progress in the “ Collection of 
Drawings of the Ancient Sculptured Stone Monu- 
ments of Scotland ;” of a ‘‘ Selection of Papers from 
the Charter Room at Cawdor,” as being nearly ready 
for delivery ; of the first part of ‘‘ Extracts from the 
Diary of Alexander Brodie, of Brodie,” as being at 
press; and of other works, including the “ Diary of 
General Gordon,” from the Royal Library at St. 
Petersburgh, and ‘‘ The Bruce,” as being in a state of 
preparation. 

Mr. Kinglake— Zithen—(who has been staying with 
Dr. Kinglake, at the Vivary, Taunton) is confined to 
his bed from severe ilness, resulting indirectly from 
fever, which he took in the Crimea. ——Mr. William 
Owen, son of Professor Owen, is appointed to a junior 
clerkship in the Foreign Office, Downing-street. 
The late Professor Forbes bas left his natural history 
drawings, specimens, and apparatus to the Edinburgh 
College Museum.——The Queen has granted a pen- 
sion of 507. a year to Mrs. Kitto, from the Civil List. 
—The Rev. Frederick Bulley has been elected Pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, in the place of Dr. Routh. 
—tThe diploma of the Historico-Theological Society 
of Leipsic has been forwarded to the Rev. William 
Cureton, Canon of Westminster, creating him one of 











upon a farm, the property of Mr. John Orford, near 
Ipswich. beveel foundation-walls have been un- 
covered, which appear to have belonged to a Roman 
villa, and a considerable portion of tesselated pave- 
ment still remaining proves the certainty of this 
conjecture.——A large brass (sestertius) of Faustina 
the younger, wife of Marcus Aurelius, has, within the 
last fortnight, been found in a garden on the Stoke- 
hill- road, in the parish of St. Sidwell. Obverse piva 
FAUSTINA PIA, head of Faustina. Reverse—aTER- 
NITAS. Eternity seated, holding a phcenix on a globe; 
in her left hand, the hasta-pura. In the field, S.C. 
(Senatus Consulto). The coin, though of an ordinary 
type, possesses considerable local interest. In the 
course of an application to the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council on the 11th instant, on behalf of Mr. 
George Lowe for the prolongation of a patent granted 
to him in March 1841, for improved methods of sup- 
plying gas under certain circumstances, and of im- 
proving its purity and illuminating power, Mr. Smee 
exhibited the cover of a book which had been 
destroyed in a public library by the impure quality of 
the gas consumed. He stated that in Russian leather 
the action took place at the angle where the back of 
the cover was attached to the sides, and in calf 
binding the leather peeled off in flakes. The sul- 
phurous acid in the leather was perceptible to the 
taste. Their Lordships were of opinion that there 
was considerable merit in Mr. Lowe's invention, and 
they would advise her Majesty to extend the patent 
for five arkion~billiatvary is to be closed; the 
head-quarters of Oriental preparation being trans- 
ferred to Oxford. 

An attempt is being made to unite the two Univer- 
sities of Aberdeen—King’s College and University 
and Marischal College and University; and, on con- 
dition that the union shall include the Colleges as 
well as Universities, Government proposes to intro- 
dnce or support a Bill through Parliament——The 
first Annual Meeting of the United Association of 
Schoolmasters of Great Britain took place at St. 
Martin’s Hall, on Thursday and Friday, 28th and 29th 
December. The arrangements comprehended an in- 
augural address by the president, the reading of the 
report, and a series of lectures, by different members 
of the association.——A half-yearly general meeting 
of the members of the Preceptor’s College was held on 
30th December. From the report it appeared that 
227 candidates have presented themselves for exami- 
nation; of which number nine obtained first-class 
certificates, twenty-seven second-class, and forty-six 
third-class. In the department of teachers, thirty- 
two candidates offered themselves for examinaticn, 
and of these twenty-nine passed.——The first meet- 
ing of the Royal Geographical Society, in the new 
premises, at Whitehall-place, was held on 8th Jan. ; 
the master of Trinity, F.R.S., in the chair. Among | 
the late donations to the society exhibited were Mr. | 
Brierly’s sketches of the Baltic, Mr. Arrowsmith’s re- | 
cently-published map of the southern portion of the 
Crimea, and the fifth edition of the Admiralty and 
Mr. Stanford’s maps of Sebastopol and the allied | 
camps. Mr. Thomas Muir was elected a Fellow, and 
Mr. C. J. La Trobe, late Governor of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. Captain T. U. Paulson, R.N., and Mr. Henry 
Chersty, were, on their election, officially admitted. 
The following papers were read :—1. On a journey in 
Persia, by Mr. Keith E. Abbott, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Tehran, communicated by the Earl of Clarendon. 
2. A despatch from Dr. Livingston, containing his 








its honorary members—a gratifying recognition of | 
the services rendered by Mr. Cureton to Biblical and | 
Oriental learning. Mr. W. Carleton, an Irish 
writer of fiction, announces through the columns of 
the Nation, that he is about to leave Ireland for ever, 
and to close the remainder of his days in Canada. 
This information he embodies in the following stanza: 

Ungrateful country, I resign 

The debt you owe to me and mine; 

My sore neglect—your guilt and shame— 

And fling you back your curse of fame. 
Mr. Carleton has been for many years receiving a 
Government pension, amounting to 200/. per annum, 
as an acknowledgment of his literary merits. The 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres has nomi- 
nated M. Villemain president, and M. Laboulaye 
vice-president, for 1855.——Chateaubriand received 
for the publication, in the feuilletons of one of the daily 
papers, of his ‘‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,” 3884/., or 
alittle more than 20/. for each feuilleton. Lamartine 
teceived 20007. for his ‘* Confidences,” or 18/7. 4s. per 
feuilleton. To George Sand, for the “ History of her 
Life,” now in course of publication in a Paris news- 
paper, 52007. have been paid; and it is probable that 
her remuneration will be greater than that of either of 
her distinguished contemporaries. 

ron ore, to a large extent, has recently been dis- 

covered in the parishes of Charlton and Dunster, 
Somerset, on the estates of Sir J. T. Trevelyan and 
Sir T. Lethbridge. The right of working it has been 
purchased by the Colebrookdale Company.—The 
Yorkshire Architectural Society has been enabled to 
ad in the restoration and adornment of thirty-one | 
‘acred edifices. The society is appealing to the county | 
‘or funds, The Forbes Testimonial Committee have | 
adopted the double form of memorial—medal and 
inze of books, and a bust. The prize is to be annual, 
be given “to the most distinguished student of | 
Natura’ History in the Government School of Mines.” 


An interesting discovery has lately been made | 








| 
| 
| 








| morbid and improper feelings. 


routes from Lake Ngami through the interior of South 
Africa to Angola, communicated by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, and a dispatch, communicated by the 
Earl of Clarendon, from Colonel Herman, Her | 
Majesty’s Consul at Tripoli, reporting that some 

slight hopes might still be entertained that the report 

of Dr. Barth’s death is unfounded._—Among the 

curiosities which will be sent from Australia to | 
the Paris Exhibition is part of a trunk of a gum 
tree now growing at Botany Bay, on which the great 
navigator La Perouse carved his name when he 
anchored off that part of the coast. The Governor- 
General has given permission for its removal. The 
French will be delighted with a memorial of their 
great countryman, in all probability carved by his | 
own hand. A few days ago some workmen, while 

digging up the foundation of an old house in Utrecht, | 
discovered a pan of gold coins—in number about 600 

—most of them Spanish, but some English. The 
earliest date is of 1436, the latest of 1534.——A Dr. | 
Beale, dentist, of New York, having been sentenced | 
to imprisonment for committing an assault on a | 
female whilst she was under the influence of chloro- | 
form, a meeting of the members of the profession 
took place, who passed a resolution that they would 
not believe a witness who testified to circumstances 
as having occured while under the influence of ether 
and chloroform, unless corroborated by other testi- 
mony. Instances were given, showing that females, 
under the influence of chloroform, often display 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Drury-Lane.—Jack and Jill; or, Harlequin King 
Mustard, and Four-and-Twenty Blackbirds Baked 
ina Pie: a Pantomime, by Mr. E. L. Blanchard. 

HAYMARKET.—Little Bo-Peep; or, Harlequin and the 


| in the pantomimic scale. 


| status in comic literature. 





Girl who Lost her Sheep: a Pantomime, by Mr. 

Buckstone. 
ADELPHI.—Zig-Zag Travels of Messrs. Danube and 

Pruth: a Burlesque. 
A DELICATE QUEsTION. 
THANK you, Mr. Edward Tyrell Smith; very good, 
and thank you. You are rehearsing no comedy of mine, 
and I owe you nothing, beyond the pleasure of having 
seen the very best pantomime of the season; written 
by that prince of pantomime, Mr. E. L. Blanchard; 
and put upon the stage with a taste and a propriety 
which console me for not having lived in the palmy 
days of pantomime, when Grimaldi was clown. Your 
pantomime is the very best, because it is most intel- 
ligible; because the moral of the thing is good; and 
because it is composed of just that proportion of fun 
and good sense which redeems these saturnalia from 
the charge of. useless frivolity. How shall I describe 
the plot ofa pantomime. Suftice it to say that Jill, 
by fairy mandate, is to have no husband until she 
can cook his dinner ;—and is not that a capital moral 
to begin with? The four-and-twenty blackbirds are 
ready, and so is the pocket-full of rye; but, alas! 
the scienve that should create a pie out of these ele- 
ments is wanting. This is a sad case for Jill— 
but pantomime heroines generally have a friend 
at Court of Queen Mab; so to her aid comes 
Good Humour, a comely - looking witch, who 
introduces her to the Sweets and the Fruits (fruits 
not défendues, of the ballet), and subsequently to 
Messrs. Pot, Kettle, Bellows, Faggot, Coal, Frying- 
pan, Plate-warmer, and Lucifer. But what is a pan- 
tomime without the influence of evil genii; and are 
not the condiments the evil genii of cookery? Jill, 
by too close an intimacy with Queen Vinegar and the 
Pickles, gets into trouble, and runs imminent risk of 
being imprisoned for life within the regions of Salt, 
without the assistance of Jack, who upsets his pail of 
water, and, by freeing Jil/, concludes the opening 
of the pantomime, and heralds the commencement of 
the harlequinade. Of the manner in which this moral 
is illustrated; of the life-like representatives of the 
culinary utensils and the condiments; of the way in 
which Vinegar and the Sauces talk as vinegar and 
the sauces would talk if they could; of the beautiful 
scene at the transformation; of the agility of M. Milano 
as Harlequin, the drollery of Harry Boleno as Clown, 





| the grace of Mile. Boleno as Columbine, the gro- 


tesqueness of Herr Kohl as Panta/oon, and the elasticity 
of Mr. Williams as Sprite, I cannot here dilate; and 
if I could, it would be better for my readers to see 
and judge for themselves. Let them take my word 
for it, the pantomime at this theatre is the most popu- 
lar one of the season, and deservedly so. 

Next to Drury-Lane I should rank the Haymarket 
Who knows not the story 
of little Bo-peep, who lost her sheep and didn't know 


| where to find ’em; but, by letting ’em alone, they all 


came home and brought their tails beeind em? That 
is the story, with the interpolation (borrowed, perhaps, 
from Little Red-riding-hood) of a wolf named Scruncher, 
to whose nefarious proceedings the loss of the tails is 
attributable. A comic effect is gained by setting 
Little Bo- Peep and her sister shepherdesses to sew on 
the tails again. 

Upon the Zig-zag Travels of Messrs. Danube and 
Pruth 1 have little to say in praise. The actors are 
good, the scenery is good, the music is good, and the 
dresses are good: one thing alone is bad—the brain 
which composed the piece. Although anonymous, it 
leaks out that this unparalleled marvel of inanity is 
the production of a gentleman who assumes a high 
i Considering the facts which 
have heretofore been ascertained concerning this gen- 
tleman’s claim to authorship, the worthlessness of this 
piece isnot surprising. One thing, however, certainly is 
surprising—that, in the present state of public feeling 
as to the current events in the East, so gross a viola- 
tion of all principles of good taste has not been hissed 
off the stage. In mercy to the audience of the Adelphi, 
we would offer one suggestion to the kind considera- 
tion of Mr. Webster: if the firing of so many guns be 
absolutely necessary, why not use gun-cotton? The 
burning of so much gunpowder creates an intolerable 
odour, and adds the pains of a headache to the pangs 
of disgust. 

A delicate question has been submitted to us; the 
following letter speaks for itself :— 

Deak Mp. Critic,—We, in the second green-room, think we 
have been not well used ; and, as we don't seem to care about 
giving up our rights without having our say, we have made 
up our minds to write to you. 

It has always been the custom at Drury Lane Theatre for 


| a Twelfth-cake to be provided on Twelfth-night, and wine for 


all the company; and we do hear that some kind gentleman, 
who was a gentleman, left a great deal of money by his will 
to buy it with. Now would you believe it, that for the last 
two years we have neither had a bit of the cake nor a drop of 
the wine? Weall think it a shame, and, what's more, too baa 
that we should be kept out of our cake. Mr. Smith ought 
to know by this time that we are cakes, espe- 
cially when they have plums to enrich them, and he ought 


reryu fond of 


| not to deny what is our due. 


Yours obediently, 
CORYPHEE. 
I really cannot presume to decide between the 


| Lessee and my fair correspondent ; but, on referring 


to the “‘ Life of Grimaldi” (page 94), I find the follow- 


ing passage: —‘“‘On Twelfth-Night 1802, we all 
| assembled in the Green-room, as usual on that 


anniversary, at Drury-Lane Theatre, to eat cake given 
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by the late Mr. Baddeley, who by his will left three 
guineas to be spent in the purchase of a twelfth- | 
cake for the company of the theatre.” Now, if this | 
be a correct account of Mr. Baddeley’s bequest, it | 
is clear that every member of the company should | 
have a share of the cake; and it cannot be questioned 
that a coryphée is of the company. No doubt this | 
has been an oversight on the part of Mr. Smith, who 
has hitherto earned the reputation of a liberal lessee, 
and whe is even cosmopolitan in. his liberality—as 
witness the silver goblet to accompany the Dunmow 
flitch. On hearing of his mistake, Mr. Smith will 
doubtless send a good rich cake and a little sound | 
wine into the-second green-room. JACQUES. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR: MAOCCALL AND MR. GILFILLAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Srm,—I have not seen Mr. Gilfillan’s “ Third Gal- 
lery of Literary Portraits ;” but 1 learn from an able 
article on it in the Edinburgh Guardian that he has 
classed me with Combe, Holyoake, and others, as a 
vulgar materialist. Permit me, through your columns, 
to state that the charge is as basely malignant as it is 
grossly untrue. The most persevering and earnest 
employment of my life has been to upholdand vindi- 
cate the eternal and eatholie priuciples of religion. 
Mr. Gilfillan is welcome to abuse me to his heart’s 
content ; but [can neither allow him nor any man to 
represent me as believing in doctrines which I abhor, 
and'which I have always assailed with whatever of 
vigour and of valour God has given me. 

: I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

Woolwich, Jan. 6, 1855. Wittram MAccALL. 








BLENHEIM TITIANS. 
OF THE ©RITIC, LONDON 
JOURNAL. 
Sm,—Observing a letter in your paper. signed 
‘‘ Inquirer,” who seems rather sore that his estimation 
ofthe Blenheim Titians should be: called im question, 
permit me to say that those pictures have, by many 
judges, been looked on as decidedly not Titians. It 
has been often thought they are rather by Vasutari, 
called “‘ Paduanino "who was a close and clever 
imitator of Titian; and the peculiar defects of these 
pictures are very much the characteristics of his style. 
His colouring was very good,: but his design or draw- 
ing rather feeble, especially in the- hands and feet ; 
and he was very fond of painting subjects which 
admitted of the ‘‘nude”—a style very: apparent in the 
so-called Blenheim Titians. Dr: Waagen, who visited 
Blenheim in 1835, and whose judgment is not to be 
despised, is very strongly of this opinion. Therefore, 
your correspondent may rest in the assurance that the 
Custode’s rigmarole will not everywhere pass for 
gospel; and, in the present instance, that he has been 
misinformed. fam, Sir, yours, &c., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Jan. 2, 1855. Brvsu. 
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OBITUARY. 


the eelebrated Swedish sculptor, recently, 
from cholera, at Trieste. He was a pupil of Canova and 
Thorwaldsden, and for many years resided at Rome. His 
most recent works were two large equestrian statues of 
Gustavus Adolphus and of Charles John XIV. (Berna- 
dotte). They were both cast in bronze in the royal 
Foundry, at Munich, and the former has been erected at 
Gothenberg and the latter at Stockholm. 

M‘CatLuum, Mr. Sandy, whose meritsare known to geologists as 
collector of Silurian fossils in the south of Scotland, and 
whose labours are described in the works of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, suddenly last month by an attack of cholera. 

MACDONALD, Mr. W. Ri, once the editor'and joint-proprietor 
of Beil’s Life in London, The Sunday Herald, The British 
Drama, The Literary Humourist, &c., and a-contributor to 
the columns of various newspapers. Mr. Macdonald wrote 
some controversial works of a serious kind and a number 
of children’s books. 

MirrorD, Mary, the Author of “ Our Village,’ on the 10th 
inst. at Swallowfield-cottage, near Reading; aged 66. She 
was born in 1789, at Alresford, in Hampshire. Her mo- 
ther was an heiress..and the daughter of Dr Russell of 
Ashe, in Hampshire—a man of seholarship and letters. 

Morean, Mr. L. M., author of “The Revolt of the Bees,” 
“The Reproof of Brutus,” and ‘Hampden in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” He will be rémbered athong the’ dis- 
ciples of social reform by his project of a self-supporting 
village. 

Roseatson, Lord, on the 10th inst.; in Edinburgh. Lord 
Robertson will be remembered as a’ graceful poet of the 
second rank; and as a member of'a rather brilliant circle. 


FOGJELBERG, 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abdul Medjid, Poems, by H. B. Macdonald, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cL 

Anglo-Belgic Ballads and Legends, by C. F, Ellerman, 7s. 6d.cl. 

Anne, Duchess of Brittany, Memoirs of, by Miss Costello, 
10s. 6d. 

Arrowsmith’s (Rev. A.) Geographical Dic. of Holy Scriptures, 
15s. 

Aston’s Income-Tax Tables at Is. 2d. in the Pound, 2nd edit. 1s. 

Augustin, the Happy’ Child, from French of Mad. Monnerod, 

d. 


3s. 6d. 
Barnum’s (P. T.) Life, written by Himself, Author's edit. fep. 
ls. cl. 
Bielfeld’s (H.). Guide to Painting on Glass, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Blaikie’s (Rev. A.) Ph‘losophy of Sectarianism, post 8vo. 6s.6d. 
Bode's (J. E.) Ballads from Herodotus, 2nd edit. fep. 7s. cl. 





| Burton's (J. H_) Manual of Law of Scotland, 2 vols. reduced to 


10s. 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary, by Dr. Beard and C. Beard, B.A. 
9s. 6d. 

Chalmers’s Select Works, edited by Dr. Hanna: Sermons, 
2s. 6d. swd. 

Chambers's Edu. Course: Treat..on Practical Mathematics, 
68, 6d. 

Churehman’s Year-Book, for 1855, 12mo. 6s. cL 

Cottiger’s Monthly Visitor, for 1854, 12mo, 4s. bds. 

Cornwell's and J. G. Fitch's Science of Arithmetic, 4s: 6d. cl. 

Dent’s (F.) Treatise on Clock and Watch Making, I2mo. 2s. cl. 

Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c., Great Brit. and Ireland, 
$855, 10s. 6d. 

English: Flower Garden, | vol. er. 4to. 21s. cl. 

Fénelon’s Télémaque (French), by Wanostrocht, new ed. 4s. 6d. 





| Fitzalan the Catechist, new edit: 18mo. Is. cl. 


Fly Leaves; or, Scraps and Sketches, Literary, &., 2nd 
Series, 2s. 6d. 
Forbes's (Prof.)Literary Papers, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Fraser's (‘W.) Parish Sermons, fcp. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Galton’s (F.) Art of Travel, illust. er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Gardner's (Rev. J.) Christian Cyclopedia. imp. 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Gordon's (Dr, Christ as made known to the Ancient Church, 
Vols. IIT. and IV. 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Hassall’s (Dr.) Food and its Adulterations, 8vo; 28s. cl. 
Hogg’s Instructor, Vol. IIL, new series, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Hilton's Relations of Certain Portions of the Cranium, 8vo. 
6s. cl. 
Hintson Shooting, &c. Experiences of Christopher Idle, Esq. 5s. 
Horses and Hounds, by Scrutator, cr. 8vo. 5s. half-bd. 
Household Narrative for 1854, royal 3vo. 3s. cl. 
Ittustrated Magazine of Art, Vol. IIT. imp. 8vo, 8s. 6d. cl. 
Island Empire, by Author of ‘ Blondelle,” 8vo, 12s. cl. 
Jones's (W. H.) Blanche de Bourbon, a Poem, 2nd edit. fe. 
3s. 6d. 
Ken's (Bishop) Approach to the Holy Altar, 3rd edit. 12mo. 
ls. 6d. 
Ken’s (Bishop) Exposition of the Apostle’s Creed, new edit, 
ls. 6d. 
Lamp of Love, (The), 2nd series, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Leon: or, Old Paul’s Treasure, by Onesimus, fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Lily Douglas, new edit. 18mo. Is. cl. 
Lingard’s (Dr.) History of England, 10 vols. Vol. VIT. cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 
Little Duke (The) 2nd edit. sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 
London and Provincial Medical Directory, 
7s. 6d. cl. 
London Gatalogue of Periodicals, &c. for 1855, royal 8vo. 
Is. swd. 
Lucy, or the Housemaid, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Maclean's (Rey. A. J.) Sermons on Christian Life, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 
Melanter’s Bugle of the Black Sea, fe. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Month in the Cainp before Sebastopol, by a Non-Combatant, 
5s. cl. 
Muirhead’s O 
3 vols. 22. 5s. 
Murray's British Classics : 
III. 7s. 6d. 
Mysteries of the Court of London, by Reynolds, Vol. VII. 
6s. 6d. cl. 
Olden and Modern Times, Poems, by Rev. W.S. Marriott, 2s. 6d. 
Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanack for 1855, 18mo. 
5s. bds. 
Paget's Hungary and Transylvania, new edit. 2 vols. 18s. cl. 
Parley's (Peter) Tales about Animals, 1! th edit. illust. 16mo0. 
6s. cl. 
Phillips's Story of Treasury of Rampsinitus, lust. 4to. 1s. swd. 
Political Annual (The) for 1855, 12mo. 
Pulpit, Vol. LXVI., 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Punch, Vol. XXVIL., 4to. 8s. cl. 
Railway Lib.: Ainsworth’s Tower of London, fep. 2s. bds. 
Rogers’s (H.) Essays, from Edinburgh Review, new edit. 3 
vols. 21s. cl. 
toyal Blue Book, January 1855, 18mo. 4s. bd. 
Sappho, a Tragedy, by F. Grillparzer, cr. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Schoolcraft’s Exploratory Expedition to the Mississippi, 8vo. 
16s. 
Shaw's Union Officers’ Manual, for 1855, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Simon's Scientific Certainties of Planetary Life, fep. 5s. cl. 
Snow (Dr.) On Mode of Communication of Cholera, 2nd edit. 


1855, 12mo. 





gin, &e. of Mechanical Inventions of Watt, 


Johnson's English Poets, Vol. 
, 


Ss. Swd. 


7s. cl. 

Stanley’s (A.P., M.A.) Historical Memorials of Canterbury, 
7s. 6d. 

Stories, by: Author of Pierre and his: Family, new edit. 
2s, 6d. cl. 

Student's Walk, new edit. 18mo. Is. cl. 

Symons’s (E. W.) Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Taylor’s (B.) Life and Landscapes from Egypt, 2nd. edit. 
7s. 6d. cl. 

Tod’s (D.) Disquisition on Certain Parts, &e., of the Blood, 
10s. 6d. 

Townshend's (Rey. C. H.) Mesmerism proved True, 2nd. edit. 
5s. cl. 

Twopenny Post (The), 8vo, 3s. cl. 

Use'ul Lib.: White’s Landmarks of History of England, !s. 6d. 

Werden (The), by A. Trollope, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 


| Watson’s (Rev. G. W.) Sermons, 12mo, 7s. cl. 


Webster's Royal Red Book, for January, 1855, sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Westwood’s: Butterflies of Great Britain, illust. reyal 8vo. 
15s. cl. 

Westwood’s (T.) Berries and Blossoms, sq. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Williams's (J. B.) Practical Geodesy, 3rd edit. 8vo0, 8s. 6d. bds. 

XNenophon’s Anabasis, Part 2, by H. Young, 12mo. Is. bds. 

(Weale.) 





A SHorr Sermon on MaAn.wevess.—Learn from 
the earliest days to inure your principles against the 
peril of ‘ridicule; you can no more exercise your 


| reason if you live in the constant dread of laughter, 
| than you can enjoy your life if you are in constant 


dread of death. If you think it right to differ from 
the times, and to make a point of morals, do it, how- 
ever antiquated, however pedantic, it may appear; 
do it not for insolence, but seriously—as a man who 
wore a soul of his own in his bosom, and did not wait 
till it was breathed into him by the breath of fashion. 
—Sidney Smith. 





PEBILI ry, &e.—Capt. BAILEY, having 
| restored hitnself to robust: health, after years of suffering from 
} debility and general weakness, is anxious to make known to others the 
| means ‘of eure (which are exceedingly simple, and can be used by all). 
| He will, therefore, send the same free, on receipt of a stamped directed 
| envelope. 


Address 153 Piccadilly, London. 
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y INGED WARDROBES, Sets of: Dining- 

room Chairs, in Morocco Leathers, Dining Tables, and other 
Furniture, all of the best manufacture, angl moderate in price, at 
— CABINET FACTORY, 14, New Cavendish- street, Portland. 
Place. 


EDDOME’S POWDERS, an Ailterative 
Aperient for Bilious and Liver Complaints, and the ‘best Medi- 

cine for Children. Highly valued in Adelaide and Sydney.--Sold by 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street, and SANGER, 150) Oxford. 
street. Is. 1}d. a packet. 





I EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A priee list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and’ brass bedsteads on the most improved principle . 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton cases.—J. and 5. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. ¥ 


“NOW THYSELF! The secret art of DIS- 
COVERING the TRUE CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
ELLEN GRAHAM with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto at- 
tempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend in 
whom they are interested, must send a specimen of thelr writing, 
stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post stamps), to Miss 
GRAHAM, 3, New-road, Hornsey, Middlesex, and they will reeeive in a 
few days a minute detail of the mental and morzl qualities, talents, 
tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with many other 
things hitherto unsus 








rw . ; 

} AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S 

COLUMBIAN.—There is none so good. The British public 
are particularly requested to ask for Batchelor’s, and observe the name 
and addresses of R. HOVENDEN, 22, King-street, Regent-street, and 
57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, on each New York original packet; 
and if it cannot be obtained of perfumers, it will be certainly supplied 
genuine at the above addresses. The trade will find it by far the best 
dye extant. Price 4s. 6d.,.7%., and I4s. éach packet. 


+ 1a 

RECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA—. 

Places in gardens converted into comfortable water-closets by 
the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting 
valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia, Any car- 
penter can fix itin two hours. Price l/. Hermetically-sealed Inodo- 
rous Chamber Commodes for the sick room, Il. 4s., 2/. 6s., and 32; also 
Improved Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
alve. A prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by inclosing two 
vost stamps.—At FYFE and Co.'s, removed to 46, Leicester-square. 


ry y . y 
Dp? YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa- 
ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing production of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 
glossy. 
Mr. Wikiams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—“‘I can now shew as fine 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using your Crinutriar.” 
Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—* Through using your 
wee eT I have an excellent moustache, which I had before des- 
paived of.” 
Mrs, Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“ My head, which was quite bald, 
isnow covered with new hair.” 
Price 2s. per Package, through all Druggists and Perfumers, or sent 
post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


* XT nT _ 

A LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
+ Containing size, price, and description of upwards of 100 articles, 
consisting of portmanteaus, travelling bags, ladies’ portmanteaus, 
dispatch-b Ss, writing ks, dressing-cases, and otiier travelling 
requisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 

ALLEN’S Travelling Bag (patented) has the opening as large asthe bag 
itself, and therefore possesses an immense advantage over all others. 

ALLEN’S registered Dispatch-box and Wr' desk, and their new 
Quadraple Por ( iming four compartments), are the best 
rticles of the kind ever produced. 

J. W. and T, ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portabie Barrack-room, 
Furniture, and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, West Strand. (See 
Separate Oatalogue.) 





















] ODGERS’SS IMPROVED CORAZZA 

SHIRT.—Important improvements having been made in this 
celebrated shirt, gentlemen are solicited to suspend their orders until 
they have seen it. For ease, elegance, arid durability it has no rival. 
31s, 6d. and 42s. the half-dozen, Prospectuses, drawings, and directions 
for measurement gratis and post free.—RODGERS and BOURNE, 
ang Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: established 
60 years. 


IMPROVED COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
new patterns, ready made, or made to measure (a choiee of 200 new 
designs), 20s. and 26s. the half-dezen. IMustrated priced lists, with 
patterns for selection, post free for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
BOURNE, improved Shirtmakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: 
established 60-years. 
rTO INVALIDS.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 
of Preseriptions is carriea on‘entirely distinet from the Retail Business; 
competent assistants only are engaged, no apprentices being employed 
Medicines are dispatched immediately they are prepared, without any 
additional charge, to St. John’s Wood, Bayswater, Notting-hill, 
Fulham, Pimlico, Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-town, 
Kentish-town, and all intermediate distances. 


COOPER’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
MEDICAT APPARATUS, DRUGS, &+., forwarded free by post. Brass 
Lavement or Enema Apparatus, 10s.; Fountain Enema Apparatss, 15s. ; 

Reservoir Apparatus, 27s. ; Improved Lavement. Apparatus for adwi- 
nistering the whole of the Injection at one stroke éf the-pistoit, 35s. 


COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing 
Drugs in fourteen Stoppered Bottles, Scales, Knife, Measure, in Mahogany 
Box with Lock and Key and printed directions for administration. 
Leather Cases containing four Cut Glass Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 9¢ 
Stoppered Bottles in Béxwood Cases from 1s. upwards; Graduated 
Measure Glasses from Is,; with every othér article necessary for the relief 
and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the usua 
charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forwarded free 
to any railway ‘station—WiILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutica 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


‘THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and-OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not omy 
obtained the patronage of het Majesty and the Royal Family, but bas 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is a- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 5oups- 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have’been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farinee of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a Pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular reeipe for colds an 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately wit 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Coy 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Pateut Groats de- 
sirous thet the public shall at all times parchase these preparatious 
a” perfectly sweet and ‘fresh ‘condition, respectfully inform the publi? 
that every packet is now ‘eormpletely enveloped in the purest Tin Foi, 
over which is the usuafand well-known paper wrapper. ‘ ‘ 

Sold by all respectahlé Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town 4™° 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and lx; and Family Canisters, at 25, °* 
and 10s. each. 
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and Debentures, English or Foreign, and other Transferable 
Securities -MONEY ADVANCED on the above-mentioned securities 
at 5 percent. per annum, for periods not shorter than six months nor 
longer than-three years. 
Apply to Mr. COLLINS, Solicitor, 5, Crescent-place, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 


> > . 
INTER HOSIERY, warm, soft, elastic, 
durable, and economical, for family use and invalids; also 
Under Clothing, Coloured Flannels, Rugs, &c., in great variety, for the 
Army and Navy.—At POPE and PLANTE’S, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall, London. 











HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s. ; 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s. ; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s. 
Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, thoroughly shrunk, by 
B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect 
fit guaranteed, 
AMBRIDGE. — OVER’S RESTAURANT, 
DINING, and REFRESHMENT ROOMS, 6, Benet-street, 
King’s-parade. Visitors to Cambridge will find here Comfort and 
y- A liberal Carte daily. Private Rooms for Parties and 
Ladies, and Dinners to order. Families at Lodgings. supplied with 
Dinners, &c. on moderate terms. Hot, Cold, Shower, and Vapour 
Baths always in readiness. . 


LUMBE’S ARROWROOT should be used 

in preference to any other; it is patronized by the most eminent 

Physicians in London. Testimonials accompany each Packet.—A. 8. 
PLUMBE, 3, Alie-place, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel. 








TO ALL BAD WRITERS. 
MPROVED SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP, 
by Mr. MARTER, at. the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdon 

street, Fleet-street, City. Persons of any age (however bad their 
writing) can, by taking Eight Lessons, speedily acquire an expeditious 
and well-formed style of Penmanship, adapted either to business, pro- 
fessional pursuits, or private correspondence. Terms, 10s. 6d. 

The new style of writing particularly adapted to Ladies solely inven- 
ted by Mr. Marter, taught in Six Lessons, for 10s. 6d. 

Young men prepared for the Public Offices and Mercantile pursuits 
in general, and then introduced to situations. 


O the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s. 

The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 

measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 

court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


YDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d.— 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, Inventors and sole 
Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and gracefulness, so requisite 
for gentlemanly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advantage of 
the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion. A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, made 
from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an eminent West of England 
house, the wear of which they warrant.—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 
+, Ow = 5 ° ° 
HE EYE DOUCHE, for applying Lotion to, 


or bathing the Eye, is self-acting, simple, and portable. The 








immediate relief obtained from its use particularly recommends it to | 


the notice of all who are much engaged in reading, writing, or design- 
ing. It has been employed with the most favourable results by patients 
under the care of Haynes Walton, Esq., Surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Hospital. Price 20s., carriage paid to any rail- 
way station. 

Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. 
OVERLAND OUTFITS TO INDIA, 


OHN BESEMERES and Co., Wholesale and 


e Retail Clothiers, Shirt Makers, and Manufacturing O_utfitters, 
61 to 64, Hounsditch, supply these Outfits to Cadets and Civ'lians at 
their Shipping Prices, and thus effect an important saving in the 
outlay. Lists may be had of a good outfit, classed under four geales 
of expenditure. Scale No. 1 comprises 171 articles of external and 
under-clothing and requisites for 171. 9s.; Scale No. 2, 296 articles, 
251, 2s.; Seale No. 3, 248 articles, 35/. 11s.; and Scale No. 4 gives an 
ample supply of superior clothing and requisites, viz., 273 articles for 
5M. 16s. Overland Trunks, one guinea each. Detailed Priced Lists of 
Ready-made Linen; also shipping and other usetal information sent 
by post, free of charge. Outfitting Warehouses, 61, 62, 63, and 64, 
H litch, London. 


‘ r 7 + +73 
EAFNESS and SINGING NOISES. — 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON'S new and painless mode of 
cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is permanently 
enabled to hear with ease usual tone of conversation, without opera- 
tion, pain, or the use of instruments: many, totally deaf instantaneously 
restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials from the highest medical 
authorities in London can be seen, and persons cured referred to. The 
above discovery is known and practised only by Dr. HOGHTON, Member 
of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1845; L.A.C. April 30, 
1846. Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. — 
Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for country patients; a stop to 
empiricism, quackery, and exhorbitant fees: sent on receipt of seven 
stamps, free.—Hours of consultation 11 till 4 daily. Examination free. 


> ; * 
LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTQRY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib. 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib, do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 8d., Store Candles, 744. perlb.; Epress 
PaleSoap, very old and dry, 52s. per cwt. ; Good Yellow, 48s. 44s. and 40s.; 
Best Mottled, 56s. Honey Soap, Is. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all 
other scented soaps, 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke’s Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders amounting to 10/. or upwards, Carriage Free 











Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption are effectually cured by 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
During a period of more than forty years this valuable medicine 
has triumphantly borne the severest test of public opinion; and upon 
that sound basis alone, it has gradually but surely won the way to 
pre-erainence, until it is now universally acknowledged to be the most 
effeetual, safe, and speedy remedy ever. offered to the world for that 
la elass of disease which affects the Pulmonary Organs. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES have been proved by long expe- 
tience to be equally efficacious and powerful in those severer forms of 
Pulmonic Affections—Asthma, Incipient Consumption, Chronic Bron- 
chitis, and Spasmodic Cough—as in the milder, but often not less 
troublesome disorders of the Throat and Chest, Winter Cough, Hoarse- 
hess, Difficulty of Breathing, and “Irritation of the Throat, &«.—Sold in 
Boxes, 1s, 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, No. 79, St. Paul's Charchyard, London, &c. &c. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 

Copy of a Letter from the late Colonel Hatwker (the well-known Author 
on “Guns .and Shooting.”"——Longparish: House, near Whitechurch, 
Hants, October 21st, 1846. ~—S1r,—I cannot: resist informing you of the 
extraordinary effect | have experienced by taking only a few of your 

es. had a cough for several weeks, that defied all that had 





been prescribed for me; and yet 1 got completely rid of it, by-taking | 


about haif a. small: box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only 
ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive 
organs.—I am, Sir, your humble servant, P.) HAWKER.—To Mr. 
Keating, 79, St. Pan!'s Ohurehyard. 

KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported direct from Newfoundland ; 
of the finest quality, pale, purified, and uearly tasteless,—Half-pints, 
= Pints, 3s.. 6d.; Quartey 6s. 6d. + S-pint’ Bottle, 16s,.—Imperial 
Measure. 


*+* Orders from the Country should expressly state, “KEATING'S 
Cop LIVER OL,” 





’ Ty . Y ~ mony 
ORD’S EUREKA COLOURED SHIRTING 
is now ready in 200 different patterns. Specimens in varied 
colours sent post-free on receipt of six stamps. Ford's Coloure 
Eureka Shirts, six for 27s. Ford's White Eurekas, best quality, six for 
40s. ; second quality, six for 3ls.; if washed ready for use, 2s, extra.— 
Caution.—Ford’s Eureka Shirts are stamped, “38, Poultry, London,” 
without which none are genuine.—Catalogues with particulars post- 
free.—RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London. 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS, 
4 for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, which are pervious, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying 
support under any temperature, without the trouble of lacing or 
bandaging. 
Tustructions for measurement and prices on application, and the 














\ R. JOHN CROKER, Practical Dentist, has 
4 REMOVED to 26, Baker-street, Portman-square, 

Madame Tussaud’s, and respectfully solicits the nobili 
gentry for a continuance of that patronage which none 


4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


opposite 
clergy, and 
an succeed in 





and the best materials of 20 carat gold for mineral teeth on the atmos- 
pheric pressure. He is determined by this method to maintain that 
reputation he has already won, relying more upon the good report of 
his patients than upon anything he could publicly advance in a news- 
paper. Attendance from 10 a. m. io 4 p. m. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. 


DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give suppor: 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
i Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 





mastication.—. 


rl . 
EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
| cally-prepared White India-rabber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wire, or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, tl test support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay- 
street, Bath; 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


. MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and ¢ also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
| NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 














| ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
| to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, o1 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and Medt- 
cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2«. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.- 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 
“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


DR. DE JONGH'’S 
\LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
| OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
| ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THET . OF CHEMICAL 
| ANALYSIS. PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL 
MEN AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
| SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SOME DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
INFANTINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND 
| ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS—effecting a cure or alle- 
| viating suffering much more rapidly than any other kind. 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.I 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 

Author of'* Pood and its Adulterations,’ &c. &c. 
“Dear Sir,—I beg to return my acknowledgments for the copy 
of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, with which you have favoured me. 
I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it some time pre- 
viously with considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted 

| to the consideration of the adulteration of Cod Liver Oil. 
| ‘I have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the 
| adulteration of drugs. Amongst the articles examined, I have not 
| overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil, and this more particu- 
larly, since it isa very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, 
so liable te deterioration, by admixture with other, especially inferior, 
| Fish Oils. I may state that I have more than once, at different times, 
| subjected your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this un- 
| known to yourself, and I have always found it to be free from all 
impurity, and rich in the-coustituents of bile. 
“ So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually preseribe it 
in preference to any other, in order to make sure of obtaining the 

remedy in its purest and best condition. 
“remain, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “ ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D. 
“ Bennett-street, St. James’s-street. 
* Ist December, 1854. 


























“To Dr. De Jongh, the Hague.” 

SOLD IN LONDON, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, 
Dr. De Jongh's sole accredited Consignees and Agents for the United 
| Kingdom and the British Possessions, and sent by them, CARRIAGE 

FREE, to all parts of Town. 

May be obtained in the COUNTRY, from respectable Chemists and 
| Venders of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced im pro- 
| curing the Oil, Messrs. ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. will forward four 

half-pint bottles to any part of England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of 
a remittance of 10s, 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d2; Pints (20 ounces), 4¢. 9d. 





| Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERLAL MEASURE. 
| Caution.—T7he bottles are labelied with Da. De-Jonen's 
| stamp and signature, without which none are genuine. The 


| Public are specially cautioned against frequent attempts to 
| induce them to. purchase ether kinds of Cod Liver Ou, under 





| 


' the pretence that they are the same as Dr. De Jongh’s, or | 


equally efficacious. 


-- 


| BAss’s EAST-INDIA PALE ALE. 


article sent by post from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTF, | 


obtaining who cannot combine superior skill with moderate charges, | 


HOWARD, | 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced anentirely NEW | 
TEETH, fixed without springs, | 


BARCLAY’S PORTER and STOUTS, in 18-gallon « 
half-bottles, and imperial pints, always in best condition. 
BERRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3, St. James’s-street, London. 


asks, bottles, 





"THE CIGAR and SNUFF WAREHOUSES. 
—Messrs. TOSSWILL and Co., Merchants and Importers. The 
largest stock in the Kingdom. Entrance to Na 4, 
Monument-yard, extending to 6, 7, and 8 Pudding-lane, London. 
Best Havanah Cigars, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 13s. 6d. per lb. Maria 
Louisa, 15s, 6d. Fine Regalias, 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. Cubas, old, 7s. 6d. $ 
Tosswill’s and Co’s Royal Union, 12s. 6: aud Prince Alberts, equal ta 
foreign, 12s. 6d.; also their Latakia C 3, 12s. 6d. Latakia Tobacco, 
7s. 6d., with every other kind. The Earl of Harrington's Mixture, and 
all other choice Snuffs, 5s. 6d. per Ib. 
TO CONNOISSEURS OF SNUFFS. 
. . maz . . . 
C S. TOZER begs to invite the attention of 
@ Noblemen, Clergymen, the Legal Profession, and thé 
gererally, to his CHOIC ILD STOCK of the EARL of HARRINGTON 
SNUFFS, as from his original recipes. These Snuffs are made purely 
from tobaccos of the best description; carefully selected, and laid down 
according to rule, so as to ensure to the public ac uance of the 
same flavour and pungency, without the aid of chemicals—an essential 
desideratum to the Connoisseur. Black C: Ist class, 10s. per tb, 
2nd elass, 8s. per tb; Copenhagen, 8*. per tb; Saint Omer, 10s. per th; 
Saint Vincent, 10s. per tb; Bolongarro, 10s. per th; Amersfort, Ss. per tbs 
Martinique, 10s. per ; Robilard, 10s. per th.; First class full flavoured 
Old Cuba, 10s. per fh; Curaco, 8s. per tb; r description of 
snuff at reasonable price. These Snuffs m in any quantity. 
Packed in pound bottles, or in lead, air-tight, and sent to any part of 
the kingdom. 3fb Samples. Post-office orders payable at the Strand. 
C. 8. TOZER, 48, Essex-street, Strand, London, Wholesale and Retail 
Tobacconist. 
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*.* Foreign Cigars of the best brands. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH of the best, cheapest, 
4 and most durable deseription. Manufactured 
by Mr. THOS. LUKYN, with guarantees on his 
improved French mode of mechanical construction. Read Lukyn’s 
“ Essay on the Teeth,” with illustrations, crown Svo. 2s. 6d., by post, 38. 
4, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square. 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

the most efficacious remedies for Cutaneous Diseases.—Emma 
Jones, of Longsight, near Manchester, was afflicted for two years with 
ten wounds in the left breast, which prevented her obtaining rest either 
night or day. Despite of the operations that were performed upon her, 
her health dwindled away, and she became completely worn out with 
suffering. At this stage a friend recommended her to try Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment, which, in the space of three months, completely 
healed the wounds, and left her in the emjoyment of 
much to the satisfaction of all who knew her.—Sold by all druggists 
and at Professor HOLLOWAY'S Establishments, 244, Strand, London 
80, Maiden-lane, New York. 


Ee OMFORTS FOR INVALIDS.— 
CHAPMAN and ALDERMAN, 8, Denmark-street, Soho, L 
and in the Furniture Court, Crystal Palace, Sydenham.-—Inventors and 
Manufacturers of the new Graduating Spinal Fracture and General 
Invalid Beds, Couches, Chairs, and Carriages, which Messrs. ( nd A. 
1ave brought to such perfection as to be able to give every comfort to 
suffering invalids, by which a patient can be graduated quite impercep= 
tibly to any comfortable ng touched by the nurse; 


and adapted 





solely di success, 
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at the same time all pressure being avoided, to ent bed sores. And 
for patients who are quite helpless, as is the case in many spinal cases, 
hip-complaints, fractures, and paralysis, every necessary arrangement 
can be added, so that the patient need not be removed at all These 
articles are fitted up to suit either drawing-room or bed-room, and can 


be had on hire or purchased. 


|‘ YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANI LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only me, and 
infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imit h smell 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave an unnatural tir 
Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observ 
stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-stree 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate 
spoken of by all who have pur | 
Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow. 
admirably ; it gi such a natural ting 
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e, through 
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nan-street, 





four Hair Dye is highly 





Hair Dye has succeeded 





Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nettingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 
* excellent.” 
Mr. Casey, 2, Gloucester-green, Oxford.—“ It gives the greatest 


satisfaction.’ 

James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.“ 
tations.” 

Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford It is 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all 


It answers the highest expece 
a mos 
thers. 


I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—No other compound for the Hair bas main- 
tained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE. 
It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c., in 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in all its stages. For the nursery, Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 
valled. Price 2s. per package (elegantly perfumed); sent post-free om 
receipt of twenty-four penny postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37a, Man- 
chester-street ay's-inn-road, London. Sold by every Chemist in the 
Kingdom.—“In one fortnight it produced a beautiful set of mousta- 





excellent and im- 


























chios. H. Adams. “It has prevented my hair falling off.” —J. Hickson, 
“Ts has quite checked the greyness that was coming on.”—Mrs. Elder. 
r y -— Erp VT . ‘ > 
R¢ PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS !—All sufferers from this alarming com- 
plaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he 
guarantees them relief in every case. His rem has been successful 
in curing thousands of persons during the last « en years, and is ap- 
plicable to every kind of single and double Rupture, howe bad or 
ong-standing, in male or female of any age, causin ifinement 
or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent post-free any part of the 
world, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 7s. 6d postage- 
stamps, cash, or post e order, payable at the General t-offic 





Dr. HERBERT LESLI 74, Manchester-street, Gray 
don.—At home daily (except Sunday) from 11 till 3 o’ck 
of Testimonials sent post-free on receipt of one postagé 
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ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 


ength been secured to the Publie by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have succeeded by their /mproved 














' Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

j To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of th entees 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, th« lity and 
unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
is particularly recommended to those of consumptive nstitutions, 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and stromg will find it an excel- 


lent Luncheon or Supper. 

rhe Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
manufactured, and will be 1 to produce a light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro= 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 
most excellent ingredient for thickening Soups, & 

CAUTION.—To prevent errors, the Public are 








requested to obse 


rva 


that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C. 
ADNAM. 
To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 





street, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 6d. ar 
and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each, of all respects 
Grocers, Druggists, &c., in Town and Country. 





THE CRITIC. 
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Price 6d., | 
THERE IS THE GUEST CHAMBER: 
Sermon preached in a Parish Church on the Sabbath before 
By the Rev. P. GRANT. Published by request. | 
PATON and RITCHIE, | Hanover-street. 
j L EDITION, 
rice 2s. 64., cloth, gilt edges, 


WHO in 1855. Being the most 


\ 


the Communion, 1854. 
Edinburgh : 


W Ho's 
concise Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, a Military, Cle- | ¢ 


rical, Legal, and Parliamentary Guide ever publishe4 
ondon: BAILY BROTHERS, C ornhill. 


“Just published i in post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
HE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED: 
Being Chapters from the History es John the Evangelist, with a 
Preliminary Sketch. By J. MACFARLANE, D.D., Duddingstone. 
Edinburgh: PATON and RITCHIE, Hanover- street. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co., 33, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price Is., 
HEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES of _ the 
AGE: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at the Opening of St. 
Mary’s College, on Tuesday, the 28th November 1854. By the Rev. J. 
TULLOCH, D.D., Principal, and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. 

Mary's College, St. Andrews. 
Edinburgh: Pa re anil RITCHIE, Hanover-street. London: HAMILTON, 
_ADAMS, and Co., 33, Paternoster-ri 


Postage free, price 6 i, which may be paid in stam | 
CATAL OGUE of VALUABLE Be )OKS 
for SALE by THOMAS KERSLAKE, Bristol: containing a | 

Vindication of the Autographs « f Sir Roger de Coverley’s “ Perverse 

Widow” and her “ Malicious Confident,” from a disparaging statement | 
thrown out in the 4theneum ; including also a Refutation of one of the 
Charges of “ MYSTIFICATION " brought against ALEXANDER POPE in | 
that journal. | 


Ww F RE =NCH H | GRAMMAR. 

In 1 vol. 12mo., containing - ~ oa — pages, neatly bound in 

(THE LEXICON FRE NC ‘H GRAMMAR, for | 
the Use of English Students. By SAINT ANGE SIMEON, late 

Professor at Glasgow. 

London: D. NuTT, 270, Strand. 

+,* This Grammar is compiled on an entirely new and original plan, 

affording peculiar facilities for the acquisition and thorough knowle dge 

of the language. 4 ; 

MANIER R's” (A. 7 FRENCH PHRASE 

WORD. BOOKS, ~ r the 


Plan of the Abbé BossutT, 


and 
32mo. | 
in stiff wrapper, price Is. ea 
‘IRST and SEC y IN D FRENCH 

32mo. stiff wrapper, price ls. 6d. each. 

These little books will be found extremely useful to beginners in the 
study of the French langu 

London: D. 


READER, 


NUTT, 270, Strand. 


is day is published, price 2s. 
TREA’ ris E on the PHYSIOL OG ICAL and 
MORAL MANAGEMENT of INFANCY, for the Use of Parents. 
By ANDREW COMBE, M.D., late one of the Physicians in Ordinary 
in Scotland to the Queen. Eighth Edition, with an Appendix, by 
JAMES COXE, M.D., Feliow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh. 


DR. COMBE 
HEALTH and EP ‘ly 
Coxe, M.D. 3s. ¢ 

DR. C OMBE on 
Ninth Edition, edited by James Coxe, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

MACLACHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and , London: and all Booksellers 


published :-- 
PHY SIOLOGY applied to 


Fourteenth Edition, edited by JAMES 


DIGESTION DIET. 


Lately 
on 
ATION. 


and 


s. Seton 4 bound, in one volume, thick duo- 
ning nearly 700 pages, 
7 
A N ABRIDG ME N’ I of the Rev. Dr. Lrincarn’s 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Continuation from 1683 to 1853. 
By JAMES BURKE, I “sy Bar: aw 


Just published, a e 


. PRICE, M.A. 


Author, containing the following: 
The Strike: and the Drunkard's 
the Wanderer’s Death. ‘The Miser’s Death. 
: The Magdalen. The Merchant's Clerk. The 
Destitute Poor, and the Death-beds of the Poor. The Dying Burglar 
The Famished Needlewoman. The Hospital; the Broken Heart ; the | 
Cholera Patient; a Missioner’s Sunday Work. 
Lond n: C. DOLMAN, 61, New Bond-street; 


1 vol. 1 . 6 
SICK CALLS. “By ‘the Rev nV. i 
Second E dition, revised by th 


nker 


and 22, Patcrnoster-row 


Edition, price 4s., small 12mo 


h 
(‘THE C Hk TSI [AN LIFE. A Manual 
Sacred Verse. By ROBERT MONTGOMER 

From the Church of England Quarterly 

“The volume before us is far superior to anything which has hi 
eome from the author. One remarkable and excellir 
these poems is, that when treating of the most awfu 
author is at once manly and reverential. With feet unsandal 
brow veiled, he stands in the holy mount, not venturing to look upon 
God, but listening for the words of his voice. The work is imagined 
throughout in that peculiar tone of thought and feeling whic 
tinguishes the English character from all others—that alone which, 
emanating from, and reflected by, the English Church, comprises in its 
rich but sober fulness, lovalty without servility. A volume, 
therefore, embodying that spirit which is among the choicest gifts of the 
Church, is peculiarly well-timed at the present fnncture. . And 
now, we must bid the work farewell in our critical capacity: as men 
and Christians, and as Churclimen, it will ever be our intimate friend 
and our frequent compani pril 1849, No. 50, p. 286. 
2 the 


of 


own and past ages as they lived and thought. 
| three or four complete Biographies, of persons as far as possible different 
1 


Guardian 

“To our mind—and we speak advised!y—tke author of ‘THE CHRIs- | 
TIAN LIFE’ has only now put forth his justest title to a name that shall 
live. In other and far more important respects, this volume is superior 
to any of its predecessors. The enthusiasm of feeling which, like them, 
it strongly reflects, is here corrected by a thoughtfulness and serious | 
reverence, ”"—Feb. 2, 1849. 

From the Scottish Magazine 

“ To enlogise this divine now as a successful Christian poet, would be | 
to offer an indignity to all who have the slightest knowledge of what is 
passing in the literary world. His ‘Omnipresence’ long ago st imped 
him as one of our greatest poets — a work which is now in its 
twenty-fifth edition, and which on its appearance met with the high 
commendation of those illustrious writers, Southey, Wordsworth, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, &c. &c. We must, however, express our honest convic- 
tion that the present volume manifests higher and more intrinsic 
beauties and excellences than any one of his previous poetic works. 
And what will very much enhance it in the opinion of all true Church- 
men, is the fact, that it is a thoroughly Church-volume—breathing and 
inculeating her scriptural and catholic verities, exhibiting her in the 
thrilling and beautiful expression of a fond and sacred mother, who 
loving!y cares and unweariedly provides for the spiritual wants and 
comforts of her children. Whilst all these poems are fraught with dec Pp 
truth and lofty sentiments, portraying in poetical form the Church’s | 
creed and character; the duties and dangers, the hopes and fears, the | 
faults, Sere s, and final destinies of a believer in the religion of 
Christ We must declare that we have not read anything more 
beautiful and heavenly, mc eloquent and pathetic, than the poems 
on ‘ Baptism, isitation of the Sick,’ ‘ Burial of the Dead,’ ‘Commu- 
nion,’ and the ‘Eucharist.’ Nothing like this volume has appeared | 
since the ‘Christian Year,’ whether we consider its style and tone, its 
sentiments, the variety of its metres, or the harmony of its verse. It is 
a ‘ Voice of the Church,’~a kind of second ‘ Christian Year.’ ''"—March 
1849 
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1¢ Joving hea [ 
RIVINGTONS, Water 


now published, price 2s. 6d. each, postage 


| Is. 6d.) gives a full description. 


i elegantly bound, 5s. ; 


| eminent artists of the day. 


| information, derived from origi 


| as recording its proceedings and meetings. 


[uE 


| Winslow has so much at hea 
t 


(for 


as is too frequently sought in vain from other sources. 


TS 
RECOLLECTIONS of PRINCE CHARLIE, 
—— Pianoforte. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 

No. 1. Wha wadna Fecht for Charlie ? 
No. 2. Charlie is my Darling. 
No. 3. Over the Water to Charlie. 
No. 4. Bonnie Dundee. 
These clegant Pianoforte Pieces, by the above talented composer, are 


-free. 
HAMMOND, 9, New ) ar 


HE ONLY PRIZE FLUTES.— These 

beautiful toned instruments may be seen and heard daily, from 
12 till 2, at the Patentees’ and Manufacturers’, RUDALL, ROSE, 
CARTE, and Co.'s, 100, New Bond-street, where Mr. Carte will be in 
attendance to explain their peculiar excellences. Every kind of Flute 
upon the new and old systems.—Carte's Sketch (price 1s., by post 








LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 


i Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 


| after the most approved sot Prond modern and antique furniture, in 


Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French waluut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL's, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name, 


JEW and POPULAR MUSIC for the 
YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little Singers, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. Small 4to. gilt boards, 4*.; plain, 


The YOUNG SINGER’S BOOK of SONGS. 
Post 4to. gilt boards, 5s. ; plain, 3s. 6d. 
SONGS 


SELECTION of SACRED 
plain, 3s. 6d. 
EASY ROUNDS and CATCHES. Price 1s. 
London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster- 
row ; C. JEFFERY 8, 21A, Soho-square. 


ee — _ LADIES. 
Vol. L. o 


ready, V 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S ILLU STRATED 
Ladies Fancy Work, 


Paper, a Journal of Literature, Fashion, 
Useful Information, and Amusement. Illustrated with 170 superb 
Engravings. after designs by the late Count D’Orsay and the most 
Price only 3s. 

London: JOUN LoFTA, 262, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


TALT's mA BB ED Ss. 
“The editorship of this able and zealous advocate of popular prin- 
ciples, has passed into new hands. The gentleman who succeeds to 
the editorial throne makes a very auspicious commencement; and, if 
he continues as he has begun, we may hope to see this once cele- 


| 2s. Gd. 


Post 4to. 
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| brated periodical regain. before long, the character and circulation it so 


The present number contains two very able political 
*and ‘The War—Who’s to Blame ?’” 


much enjoyed 
articles—‘ The New Nationa! Party, 
idvertiser. 


“VAN 'GELICAL CHRISTENDOM— 


ny This valuable periodical has now been in existence upwards of 





| eight years, during which its pages have been enriched by articles 


from the most distingrished British and Continental writers. 
al sources, from all parts of the world, 
especially from the various natious of Continental Europe. 

To the friends of the Ev angelical Alliance it is specially interesting, 
As an advertising medium 
it is of great value, enjoying a wide circulation among the most select 
and book-huying of the community, at home and on the Continent; 


| and being sent in addition to nearly 500 Missionaries in all parts of the 


world. 
Posted monthly to any any address for 6s. 6d. per annum, or a 
specimen number for six stamps. 
London: PARTRIDGE, OAKE Y, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Vol. VII. for 1854, containing 646 pa 
printed matter relative to the Mind in Health ana 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. 

“It will extend our knowledge of the true pathology of the brain, 
and give us comprehensive notions of the treatment of insanity. If the 
unhappy portion of our fellow-creatures, whose amelioration Dr. 
t, could give expression to their feelings 
of gratitude for his able exertions to promote humane and enlightened 
views of their condition, we can easily conceive in what terms they 
would convey to him their sentiments of respect and admiration.”— 


Dd one 


| me Lane et 


No. XXTX. of the PPYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


January) is just published. 
I 


sndon; J, CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


TH E BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
endeavours to portray the Illustrious Men and Women of our 
Each number contains 


in st 
that, div 


of character and mode of action. The matter is so arranged, 
sted of its periodical form, it may, every 
into a volume of permanent worth, under the title—“ Lives of the IJus- 
trious.” To facilitate reference, an Index will be given from time to 
time; and it is hoped that the Magazine may thus help to supply an 
acknowledged deficiency in English Literature. Published Monthly, 
price 6d. 
PARTRIDGE, OAKEY, and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 


PuoM' S IRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY for 1855 is now published. All the materials of 
which this publication is composed are collected from the most direct 
and authentic sources expressly for this Work, which contains, togetber 
with other information, a State and Official Directory for Great Britain 
and the Colonies.—The Statistics of Ireland: Population, Revenue, 
Expenditure, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Fisheries, Educa- 
tion, Crime, Valuation of Property, Banks, Poor Law Unions, Emigra- 
tion, Railways, &c.—Irish Peerage and Baronetage Directory—Govern- 
meut Offices’ Directory—University, Scientific, and Literary Directory. 
—Ecclesiastical Directory: List of ‘the clergy of the Established Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Presbyterian Bodies, &c., revised by 


| the highest Ecclesiastical Authorities.—County and Borough Directory : 


Lists of Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, Magistrates, and Official 
Authorities; with statistical information, and a General Index to the 
Lieutenancy and Magisttacy of Ireland. 
LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row, London. A. and C. BLACK, 
Be ALEX. THOM and Sons, 87, Abbey-street, Dublin. 








Recently published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
( N DISEASES of the SKIN, generally con- 
sidered Intractable. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases en masse from the category 
of the incurable to that of the curable maladies; and we venture to say 
that there are few English Seaman who have failed to profit by 


| these important investigations.” —La: 


London: CHURCHILL, New Barlington- street. 


GRATIS! GRATIS! GRATIS! 


Seventy-four Thousand. Library Edition. Sent free on receipt of six 
stamps to prepay postage, &c., and through all booksellers, price 6d. 


4 VERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR: a 


VF Popular G uide to Health, aoe ssed to the Young, the Old, the 
Grave, the Gay. By a PHYSIC 

“Admirably adapted to i the public mind Jn a species of 
knowledge in which every individual is concerned." Chron. 

“To the married and unmarried, we partic alarly pndadinnhdl this 
work. It is calculated to afford just that very necessary a 
—Atlas 

“ Parents, heads of families, clergymen, condactors of schools, and 
all who are interested in the future well-being of others should possess 
this invaluable guide.”— Meath Herald. 

“It ought to be placed in the hands of every youth.”—Kent Observer. 

“ Calculated to do more good than fifty sermons.”—Plough. 

Addresse—Mr. LAWES, Publisher, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, London. 





G COUGHS J. B) ORATIONS— 
In stiff covers, ls, 6d.: cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 
PREJUDICES AGAINST MESMERISM, 


6d.—by post, eight stamps. 
H. BAILLIER®, 219, Regent-street. 








Sewed, ls. 6d. ; cloth. 2s. 6d. 
A FLEUR et la FEUILLE; translated from 
4 CH AUCER into French lines, with the text opposite (“* The Floure 
and the Leaf” "| by the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAILN, Translator of 
“Gay's — 
. Jerrs, Publisher, No. 15, Burlington Arcade. 


ABLES de GAY; translated into French 
lines by the pace DE CHATELAIN, with the text op- 
posite. 1 vol. price 3s. fe 
To be obtained of warren and Co., or at the CHEVALIER DE 
CHATELALN’S, Professor of French Language and Literature, No. 27, 
Grafton-ptace, ——— 








ice 3s. sewed ; 4s. half-bound, 


Pee L E’ $ IMPROVED FAMILY 
ACCOUNT-BOOK for the Year 1855, containing a complete 
Cellar-Book and Laundress’s Weekly Washing Account, with an Alma- 
nack, and Memorandums for keeping an exact Account of Engage- 
ments, and of the various Sums expended throughout the Year. 
London: R. and A. SUTTABY, Stationers’-hall-court; PHELPS and 
SON, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers and Stati 








NEW WORK BY WASHINGTON ee 
eee LANY OF wo wie ae E. 
Sth January, Vol 
HE CHRONICLES of WOLFERT’S ROOST, 
and other Papers. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

The publishers beg to announce that, by arrangement with the 
Author, they are enabled to issue the abi ve simultaneously with the 
American edition. 

Edinbargh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTOX, 
Apams, and Co.; and SAMPSON Low, SON, and Co. Dublin: J. 
M‘GL ASUAN. 


W ORK <S by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


1s. 6d. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
6d. 


Discourse, 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVIC%S, 
_ The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 
“The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 


CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

“A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions 
and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole without 
becoming wiser and better men. »J, D. MORELL'S Philosophical Tenden- 
cies of the Age. 

“The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter and best as 
to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem--its language, the 
gracefullest, manliest Saxon."—E. P. O'KELLY'S Consciousness, 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 
eccentricities which frequently accompany true genius.”— rs’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite touches of 
feeling and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pages. The 
expansive philosophy, the penetrative intellect, and the general hu- 
manity of the author, have rendered The Elements of Individualism a 
book of strong and general interest."—Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is a speaker 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exh wt 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time.” 
Manchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 








TRE published, price 2: a 
LECTURE ON RE SPIRATION. 
By THOMAS HOPLEY. 
“This ably-written essay is intended to form the sixth of a series of 
plain and simple lectures on the education of man, written with a view 
to delivery in London, but now separately published as a timely con- 


| tribution towards the sanitary exhortation addressed to the middle and 
six months, be bound | 


upper classes of society, which the late advent of the plague to our 
metropolis renders so advisable at the present time.” — Build 

“The object is to promote the physical, intellectual, and nee eleva- 
tion of all classes of society.”—Shefield Free Press. 

“ Generally well adapted for its purpose. "— Lancet. 

‘A more opportune 7 ion it is impossible to conccive. 
mouth Guardian, : 

“We can searcely imagine that any topic at the present time is en- 
titled to demand a higher amount of attention."—Portsmouth Times. 

“ Every —e of every large city should be acquainted with its 
contents.” —Crit 

“ Positively startling.’ "—N.B. Daily Mail. 

“Ought to be read and circulated by hundreds of thousands.”— 
Leicester Journal. 

“Should be read by all who have a due regard for health.”—Cam- 
bridge Independent. 

“A lecture abounding with matter more important to the interests of 
the human race it were impossible to conceive.”—Staffordshire Herald. 

“Should circulate as widely as the air."— Gateshead Observer. 

“Ought especially to be in the hands of all parochial boards and 
commissioners of police.” —Border Advertiser. 

“Contains facts that all should know; the enunciation of laws that 
none should disobey, and that none can violate with impunity; sug- 
gestions worthy of immediate and ready acceptance; figures and 
statistics that deserve to be learnt and remembered by young and old.” 

-Wolverhampton Journal. 

“None can rise from its perusal without being convinced of the 
absolute necessity that exists for a radical change being effected in the 
ventilation of our cities and in the erection of our dwellings.” —Paisley 
Journal. 

‘“We say that the lecture should not only be read, but its theory 
reduced to practice. . . . Every sanitary committee should act 
upon the hints thrown out; every man who has influence should bring 
it to bear upon those with whom he is connected.”—Dublin Sentinel. 

“If each, then, from the highest downwards, would make this a 
question of immediate personal happiness, we should soon have such a 
force of public opinion as would not allow a badly-drained locality or 
ill-ventilated house to remain in the kingdom.”— British Army Dispatch. 

“ Let the community, then, be enlightened by such means as are here 
contributed. Let there be an extensive circulation of the means of 
information, and sooner or later a vast sanitary reform will be de- 
manded as to the air we breathe, the dwellings occupied by the poor, 
and the general arrangements which, in | the social a of mankind, 
are now known to be the i diti a the — 
amount of health to the greatest pero 
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